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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Second 
P Annual Exhibition of this Society is now Open, at the Rooms 
of the Society of Water-colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 
Morning from Ten to Five, and in the Evening from Seven to Ten. 
‘Admission, Morning 1s., Evening 6d. Catalogues 6d. 


Now Ready, Gratis and Postage Free, 
LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at greatly reduced Prices for Cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 














Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


DIES SELECT LIBRARY.—All the 


best New Works may be had in succession from thia exten- 
sive Library by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and 
by all First-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure. The best Works of Fiction 
are also freely ad 





ded. The surplus copies are offered for sale at 
reatly reduced prices as soon as the first demand has subsided. 
fists of the principal New Works and New Editions at present in 
circulation, with the terms of subscription and other particulars, 
may be had on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


SCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders— from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
‘amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
also allow TutrTY-THREE PER CENT. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
Test of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 

i d itously in course of post. 


GIEGE OF SEV ASTOPOL.—Stanford’s Bird’s 
Eye View of Sevastopol, Balaklava, and the Country round, 
showing the very extensive and important Works recently erected 
by the Russians on the North Side of the Harbour; the Inner 
Lines of Defences in Sevastopol itself; the position of the Allied 
Armies, Defence Works, &c. &c., is now ready. Price, in one 
sheet, plain, 3s., case, 5s. 6d.; coloured, 5s., case, 78. 6d. ; per post, 
6d. additional. 

London: Edward Stanford, Wholesale and Retail Mapseller, 

6, Charing Cross ; and all Booksellers. 
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Just published, néatly bound in cloth, price Half-a-Crown, 
[RE SCOTTISH NEWSPAPER DIREC- 


TORY, and GUIDE to ADVERTISERS ; containing full 
irs of all the Scottish Newspapers, their Titles, Politics, 
Days, Price, Average Circulation, Year when each 
‘was Established, General Character and Standing, Class of Readers, 
Amount of Advertisements, Advertising Charges, and Publishers’ 
Names. Also, particulars of the various Magazines and Periodicals 
peblished in Scotland ; together with a List of English and Irish 
Newspapers, with their Place and Days of Publication, Politics, 
Year w tablished, and average Circulation ; contains also 
on the Position, Character, and Influence of the Press; 
Law of Newspapers; the Newspaper Stamp; how to Advertise 
tly; where and when to Advertise ; Cost of Advertising ; 
Upon Advertisers and Journalists; and a large amount of 
necessary to all who have occasion to Advertise; to 
Journalists ; and to their “ Constant Readers.” 

The ish Newspaper Directory is the only correct guide to 
per press of Scotland. Not one of the various Direc- 
tories, Guides, and Lists, published in London, and professing to 
Supply information as to the Newspapers of Great Britain, states 
even the names of the Scottish newspapers correctly. They en- 
pry omit a large number of the journals published in Scotland, 
insert the names of defunct periodicals, or periodicals which 
Bever existed at all. The Scottish Newspaper Directory contains 
Slarge amount of hitherto unpublished inf: i garding the 
of Scotland, and will be found a complete and reliable 

- Manual of the newspaper of Great Britain and Ireland. 

. _ Béinburgh and Glasgow : Sold by all Booksellers. 











This day, with copious illustrations, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 
By C. R. LESLIE, R.A., Author of the “‘ Life of Constable.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





With Woodcuts, post Svo, 6s. 


HE ART OF TRAVEL; or, Hints on the 
Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By 
FRANCIS GALTON, Author of “ Travels in South Africa.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, with woodcuts, 8vo, 7s. 6d 


ISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 

BURY. The Landing of Augustine— The Murder of Becket 

—Becket’s Shrine— The Black Prince. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, 
M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S YORKSHIRE. 
This day, Second Edition, with 36 plates, Svo, 15s. 


HE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, AND SEA- 
COAST OF YORKSHIRE. With Essays on the Climate, 
Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the Country. By JOHN 
PHILLIPS, F.R.S., Deputy Reader of Geology in the University 
of Oxford. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES: KNIGHT. 
This day, with many woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NOWLEDGE IS POWER:., a View of. the 


Productive Forces of Modern Society, and the Results of 
Labour, Capital, and Skill. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
® 


By the same Author, 


ONCE UPON A TIME. Two vols., fcap. 


8vo, 10s. 


Also, 
- THE OLD PRINTER and the MODERN 
PRESS. Woodcuts.. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





POPULAR STORYBOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
This day is published, 
HE MONASTERY and the MOUNTAIN 


CHURCH. By the Author of “ Sunlight through the Mist.” 
With Woodcuts. lémo. 4s. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, 
Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good Men. New 
Edition. With Woodcuts. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 


WALKS and TALKS. By Aunt Ips. With 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 5s. 


STORIES SELECTED from the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 
2s, 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Author 
¢ Fs from History of England.” Fourth Edition. 18mo. 
s. 6d. 


vI. 
THE FABLES of SOP, for Old and Young. 
A New Version. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. Twenty-first 
Edition. With 100 Wocdcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. By 
LORD MAHON. 
Now ready, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace 


of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—1783. Third 
and Revised Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 938. 


THE SAME. Popular Edition. 7 vols. Post 


8vo. 6s. each. 


. Ill. 
THE ‘‘FORTY-FIVE;” or, a Narrative of 
the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745. Reprinted from the “ History 
of England.” Sixth Thousand. Post 8vo. 3s. ‘ 


HISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCESSION 


in SPAIN. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 15s. 


v. 

SPAIN under CHARLES the SECOND ; or, 
Extracts from the Correspondence of the Hon. Alexander Stan- 
hope, British Minister at Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL and “CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


Reprinted from the “‘ Quarterly Review.” Fourth Thousand. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE of LOUIS,. PRINCE of CONDS, sur- 


named the Great. Seventh Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE of BELISARIUS. Second Edition. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY of JOAN of ARC. Fifth 
Thousand. Feap.8vo. 1s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





(THE CRIMEA AND THE WAR. — The 


Second Edition of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCI., 
is NOW READY. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HANDBOOK TO THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
This day, with a Chart, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Bl0GBAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ITA- 
LIAN PAINTERS: with a Table of the Contemporary 
Schools of Italy, designed as a Handbook to the Picture Galleries 
ofItaly. By A LADY. Edited by RALPH N. WORNUM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, with Portrait and Plates, 3 vols., 8vo, 45s.; or large 
paper, in 4to, 84s. 


(THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 
MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF JAMES WATT, illus- 
trated by his Correspondence with his Friends, and the Specifica- 
tions of his Patents. With Introductory Memoir. By JAS. P. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. A. A. PATON. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 
HE BULGARIAN, the TURK, and the 
ERMAN. By A. A. PATON, Author of “ Servia; or, A 


G 
a in Belgrade” (2s. 6d.), ‘The Modern Syrians” (1Us. 6d.), 
Ce 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On Friday next, a New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, » 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. 
ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, thoroughly revised, en- 
larged, and improved; and printed in a more convenient form. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR'S BRITISH MOSSES. 
Just published, in 8vo, with 61 Plates, price 42s. cloth ; or with 
the Plates coloured, £4 4s. cloth, 


BEYOLOGIA BRITANNICA: containing the 

Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland systematically arranged 
and described according to the Method of Brucu and ScuimpER; 
with 61 illustrative Plates, including 25 new ones engraved for the 
present work. Being a New Edition,-with many Additions and 
Al i of the M 4 Britannica of Messrs, Hooker and 
Taylor. By WILLIAM WILSON, President of the Warrington 


Natural History Soeiety. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
A SCHOOL . HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE, from the Reformation to the Fall of Napoleon, 
with Chronological Tables, and Questions for Examination. By 
JOHN LORD, A.M. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 











Just published; price 5s., crown 8vo, 448 pp., cloth extra, 





In One Volume, Octavo, with plates, extra cloth bound, Second 
Edition, with additional Essays and Diagrams, price 8s., 
N THE ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES 
WHICH PRODUCE RAIN AND WIND, and the FLUC- 
a ge OF THE BAROMETER. By THOS. HOPKINS, 
-B.M.S. 
“The work is written in a scientific spirit, and indicates con- 
siderable care and labour in the collection of facts.”—Puitoso- 
PHICAL MaGazinz. 


Published in London by John Weale, No. 59, High Holborn. 





In a few days will be published, 


ORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of 


“ Mary Barton,” Ruth,” &c. 2 vols., post 8vo. 
Also, r 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


CLYTEMNESTRA; The EARL’s RETURN; 


The ARTIST ; and OTHER POEMS. By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Feap. 8vo. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW HISTORY OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., by post 3s. 


OME ACCOUNT of the HOSPITAL of 
KING EDWARD VI. in the City of London, called CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL, its Past and Present Condition. By W. H. HALE, 
M.A., Archdeacon of London, one of the Governors of Christ’s 


Hospital. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
A SYSTEM OF + NATURAL’ HISTORY. 
Being a Structural and Classified Arrangement of Plants 
and Invertebrated Animals, forming a basis for the study of 
Botany and Zoology. With upwards of Seven Hundred Micro- 
scopical and other Illustrations. The Botany by Epwarp SxiTH, 
M.D., LL.B., and B.A. (Lond). The Zoology by W.8. Datias, . 
-» F.L.S. And forming the Third Volume of ORR’S CIRCLE 
OF THE SCIENCES.’ 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row; and Wm. 
8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
Of whom may be had, price 4s. 6d. each, 


Vol. I. PHYSIOLOGY. of ANIMAL and 
VEGETABLE LIFE ; the STRUCTURE of the SKELETON and 
the TEETH; and the VARIETIES of the HUMAN SPECIES. 
By Professor Owen, Dr. Latuam, and Dr. Busuwan. 


Vol. I THE *MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES, embracing Arithmetic, Algebra, and Euclid, Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, Series, Logarithms, Land 8w 
Mensuration, and Practical Geometry. By Professor Youno, Revs 
J. F. Twispen, and ALEXANDER JARpinz, Esq. 
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NEW WORKS 
Soy Ready. ‘ 


i 


A HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, from 
the First French Revolution to the Year 1850. By 
RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON, Post 8vo. 

(Immediately. 





Tt. 


WORLDS BEYOND THE EARTH. By 
MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. Small 8vo. 
(Immediately. 
mr, 


Bentley's Monthly Volumes. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND under the STUARTS; including the Pro- 
tectorate. Vols, I, and Il, Crown 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 12s, 


*,* The Third and Concluding Volume will be published | 


next week, 
“Mr. Bentley could not have commenced his series more 
eppily than with a work which is so rich in material not 
accessible to the ordinary student.”—Daily News. 


Iv. 


HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 
from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present 
Time. Chiefly based upon Von Hammer. By Professor 
CREASY, Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles,” 
&c. Vol. I. (complete in two), in 8vo, With Maps, 14s. 

“Of all the histories of the Turks this is by far the best. 

Professor Creasy has brought to his task a mind more prac- 

tised in historical investigation and raised nearer to the ele- 

vated tone which is looked for in an historian.”—Spectator. 
“The standard work of English literature on Turkey.”— 

John Bull. 

“¥t will exalt the Professor’s well-earned reputation a8 a 
wOtind historian and powerful writer.”—Morning Post. 


v. 


OUR CAMP in TURKEY and the WAY 
TO IT. By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of “Cutch,” “Wes- 
tern India,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Will be devoured by those interested in our brave army 
in the East.”—Britannia, 


vi. 


The CRIMEA, the BLACK SHA, and the 
BALTIC; including an Account of Sebastopol. By 
CHARLES HENRY SCOTT. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Of a high class. Mr. Scott minutely inspected Sebas- 
topol.”—Literary Gazette, 

“The author paid a longer visit to Sebastopol than is 
generally permitted to fiteigners. His description of the 
town, fortress, and neighbourhood, is full.”—Spectator, 


vil. 


DIARY during a STAY in RUSSIA in 
1825-26.—The LAST DAYS of the EMPEROR ALEX- 
ANDER, and the FIRST DAYS of the EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. By ROBERT LEE, Ph.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

“Highly interesting and trustworthy.’—Zzaminer, 


vur, 

RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS; comprising 
an Account of the Czar Nicholas and the House of 
Romanoff, with & Sketch of the Progress and Encroach- 
ments of Russia, from the Time of the Empress Cathe- 
rine, By J. W. COLE, H.P., 21st Fusiliers. 


“ Preferable to all other works descriptive of Russia and 
its government,” — United Service Gazette. 





London; Ricwaky Bentizy, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready at all the Booksellers and Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE MOSLEM 
AND THE CHRISTIAN; 
Oz, ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. 


By SADYK PASHA. 


Revised, with Original Notes, by COLONEL SZYRMA, Editor of 
“ Revelations of Siberia.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors 4 — 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Stree 





INTERESTING WORKS 
NOW READY. 


ee 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL and PO- 


LITICAL SKETCHES. Edited, with Notes, by M. W. 
SAVAGE, 2 vols. post $vo, 21s. bound. 

“The intrinsic merit of these volumes will delight the student 
and charm the general reader, A fair and. legitimate comparison 
may now be drawn between the Essays of Macaulay and Stephens, 
Macintosh and Sidney Smith, and other brilliant literary worthies, 
with those of Richard Lalor Sheil, and most assuredly the last 
will in no respect suffer by the contrast.”—MessenceEnr. 


Cheap Edition of PEPYS’ DIARY 


and CORRESPONDENCE, comprising all the recent addi- 
tional Notes and Emendations, printed uniformly with the 
last Edition of ‘ Evelyn's Diary.” In 4 vols., post 8vo, with 
Portraits, price only 6s. each bound. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition. With 
all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every Queen. 
8 vols. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each bound. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Cheap Edition. 1 vol., with 15 
illustrations, 6s. bound. 


The MODERN ORLANDO. By 


Dr. CROLY. Second Edition. Post Svo, 5s. bound. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Suecessors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MAMMON; 


Orn, THE HARDSHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 
By MRS. GORE. 


, “The most lively and entertaining nvvel Mrs. Gore has yet 
written.”—LiTerary Gazerre. 

“ In the novel of ‘Mammon,’ the style of Mrs. Gore is as budy- 
ant, rapid, and poiated, as usual.” —Srectator. 

“ Mrs. Gore is certainly foremost among the female novelists of 
the day for wit, for acuteness of observation, for originality of re- 
mark, and generally for her graphic powers. These qualities orna- 
ment ‘ Mammon’ in profusion.” —OsszRver. 

** Mammon’ is written with Mrs..Gore’s usual vivacity. The 
novel is exhilarating in tone, and exhibits the follies and weak- 
nesses of life in a spirit of payne sarcasm. The scenes of many- 
coloured life carry forward the story with animation, and broad 
dioramic sketches of society give reality to the whole composition.” 
—Tur Press 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 


“NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE.” 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF A 
HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Alice Wentworth.” 


“* Alice Wentworth’ reminds us of the tales by Lady Scott, 
which had power and pathos enough to get a hearing and keep a 
place—even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer, were all in the 
field, with their manly experiences of modern life and society.”— 
ArHEnzux. 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By L. 
HOWE. Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 


“A deeply touching story, written with exquisite taste and 
feeling.”—Joun Butt. 


ANTIPODES ; or, The New Exist- 
ence. A tale of Real Life. By A CLERGYMAN. 3 vols. 


“This work has certainly the advantage of being different from 
every-day novels. It is seldom that so practical and useful a nar- 
rative is met with. Its interest is considerable, from being true 
and natural.”—Son. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY * 





COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 








Just Published, with avery striking Portrait 





Professor Edward Forbes, F-.R§. 


Literary Papers 
"By the late Professor Epwarp Foren, 
F.R.S. Selected from his Writings int) 
‘Literary Gazette.” With a Portrait ani 
Memoir. 


Small 8v0. Price 6s. 





“This reprint of reviews forms a charming book of ni. 
cellaneous essays. The criticism is genial, sensible, gop. 
prehensive, and compact—in short, it is of the right sort, wel 
meant, and well done: beneficial ‘both to authors and thy 
readers of books. It is not common to find eminent sce. 
tific men graceful, easy, and piquant Jittérateurs, but why. 
ever such a union of claims to public favour is manifested, 
it should meet with honour due, But besides being a scien. 
tific professor, a critic, and littératewr, the late Edwai 
Forbes was before all things a man — genial, syn, 
thetic, brave, and true—a thorough good fellow, 5 
good a fellow as he was a naturalist. The reader cm 
not do better than possess himself of this amusing aij 
instructive volume, if he have a liking for science withot 
solemnity, criticism without ill-nature, and with knowledp 
of the subject; pleasant talk with a definite result, ands 
sense of the comic without the vulgar error of turningal 
things to a jest.” —Globe, 


“High as Professor Forbes stood in the esteem of tis 
countrymen before, these papers, reprinted from the ‘Lite 
rary Gazette,’ will lead many to cherish more fondly th 
memory of one so heartily devoted to science for its om 
sake, and so eminently fitted to fire the youth of the Unite 
Kingdom with an ardent love of one of its most interesting 
departments, by kindling up that enthusiasm in the ingus 
ing student which so much ennobled the labours of his om 
high but too brief career. They will present him also ina 
new light, for the genial humour which pervades the bok 
must excite pleasurable surprise in those to whom hew 
personally unknown, and who were necessarily unacquaiitel 


| with the anonymous efforts of his fluent and powerful pen, 


No one can rise from the perusal of this volume without 
being struck by the versatile talents of its gifted author 
the vast resources of the knowledge at his command—ts 
aptitude in rendering them available, and his shrewdness d 
observation, Mr. Reeve has prefaced the work with 4 shor 
memoir of his deceased friend, and its value is much@ 


| hanced by a portrait from a photograph by Claudet,”—Cule 


donian Mercury, 


“This very interesting collection will be acceptable toil 
the admirers of the lamented Forbes, It is not mereya 
pleasing memorial of the man, exhibiting that happy cum 
bination of originality, earnestness, humour, and generosity 
which gave his character so peculiar a charm, but cotttain 
much that is intrinsically and permanently valuable. Com 
sidering indeed that these papers were probably among th 
lightest and least elaborate of his contributions to literature, 
we cannot but regard them as very remarkable productions 
They consist of reviews, ranging over a considerable variety 
of subjects, not exclusively scientific, some of them displaying 
literary and critical powers of no common kind. The # 
rangement has been made with great judgment, papers a 
similar subjects following each other, so as to form 4 00h 
nected whole, A very striking Portrait, from a Daguermer 
type by Claudet, adds to the completeness and value of this 
most pleasing volume.”—Zdinburgh Guardian, 


“This effort to preserve some of the fugitive criticiamd 
a distinguished natural philosopher is more successful thi 
might have been expected. Something of completeness # 
imparted by bringing together papers on similar topics’- 
Spectator, 





LoveLt: Raxve, Henrietta Street, Covent G 
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REVIEWS. 


Travels of an Arab Merchant in Soudan 
the Black Kingdoms of Central Africa. 
Abridged from the French. By Bayle St. 
John. Chapmanand Hall, = ; 

Waitt explorers are pushing their discoveries 

in Central Affica, the eastern kingdoms of 

Darfur and of Wadai have hitherto been 

almost unvisited by Europeans. The policy 

of these barbarous nations has been almost as 
exclusive as that of Japan in Asia. So fear- 
ful is the little kingdom of Darfur of aggres- 

sion from Egypt, that it will not allow a 

direct entrance for caravans from that country, 

but compels them to reach its frontiers ex- 
hausted by atwo months’ march across the 
desert from Siout. Only one Englishman, 

Brown, in 1793, is known to have visited 

Darfur; while of the adjoining kingdom of 

Wadai, there is no description by any eye- 

witness, except what is recorded in the travels 

of this Arab merchant, Sheikh Mohammed of 

Tunis. A French translation of his narrative 

was made by Dr. Perron, and from this Mr. 

Bayle St. John has prepared the present 

volume. How far Sheik Mohammed is to be 

tristed in the details of his narrative we have 
no iheanis of ascertaining, but there is every 
appearance of honesty and accuracy in his 
itatements ; and his allusions to persons and 
events, as known through other channels of 
information, have been found to be correct. 

To this work we must therefore look for the 

only knowledge at present possessed of these 

regions. “ The narrative,” says Mr. St. John, 

“bears witness itself to its own xcept be 

but it is further recommended to belief by the 

well-known and respectable character of the 
writer, who is now reposing from his many 

fatigues in a lucrative position, adapted to a 

learned man, at Cairo.” As a narrative of 
rsonal adventure, the book is one of consi- 
erable interest; but our concern is with 

the notices of countries about which so little 
is otherwise known. <A few of the leading 
facts we present to our readers :— 

“Darfur, or, more properly, Dar-el-fur, the 
country of Fur, is the third kingdom of Soudan, 
counting from east to west. 
the second Kordofal; the fourth is Wadai; the 
fifth Bagirmeh : the sixth Bornou; the seventh 
Adagez; the eighth Afnou; the ninth Timbuktou; 
the tenth Dar-Mella, where resides the King of 
the Fullan, or Fellatahs. % be ” 

“Darfur is bounded on the east by a sandy and 
nearly sterile country, and the same description 
pine to the provinces situated between it and 

adai, . Southward are vast plains, stretching to 

t-fertit, and to the north is the desert, which I 
have described on my way from Egypt. The 
country, which is forty days in length from north 
to south, and eighteen days’ breadth, is divided 
into numerous provinces, each under the authority 
ofa governor. Some of these governors bear the 
title of Sultan, but they are all dependent on the 
Sultan of Darfur. Their mode of life is very similar, 
and their costume is uniform, except in the case of 
the Tunjour, who wear a black turban. I asked 
one of them the reason. He told me that his 
aneestors had formerly been sovereigns of the whole 
country, but had been dispossessed by the Forians, 

© that, since that time, they had worn the black 

ryan ag & sign of mourning. 
On the east and south, Darfur is surrounded 
8 of wandering Arabs, whose wealth con- 

ists in cattle, horses, and furniture. They lead a 
nottiadi¢ Piha from pasturage to pasturage. 
on . possess great herds of.camels. The 
Rof Darfur claims from them an annual im- 


The first is Sennaar ;’ 








post, which they sometimes refuse. The Red 
Masirieh and the Rezeigat, being the most powerful 
and most distant in the desert, only give the refuse 
of their flocks, The agent who is sent to collect 
the tribute is sometimes beaten and killed. At- 
tempts have been made to punish them by force, 
but they are generally repulsed with loss. The 
Arabs retire, if too hotly attacked, with their flocks 
into the Barajoub, a country situated to the south- 
east of Darfur. Itis a vast marsh, ten days’ journey 
in extent, but covered with thick forest. Rain is 
said to fall there all the year round, except during 
two months. 

“The whole country of Darfur, on both sides of 
the chain of mountains, and north and south, is 
inhabited by a variety of tribes which do not belong, 
properly speaking, to the Forian race.. The latter, 
who speak a language apart, occupy the range of 
mountains, hut have conquered the whole sur- 
rounding country. There are in the country also 
a number of people of mixed race, children of 
strangers.” 


The government of Darfur is purely des- 
pete. The only assistance to which the 

ultan has recourse, we are told, is “an 
Aulie council of old women, called Habbobah.” 
The Sultan never speaks to any one in public, 
however exalted, except by an interpreter. 
Some of the ways in which veneration is ex- 
pressed for majesty would be incredible, had 
we not known in the polished courts of 
Europe equal instances of courtly fashion :— 


‘When the Sultan coughs, as if about to speak, 
everybody makes the sound of ts, ts, as nurses do 
to amuse their little ones; and, when he sneezes, 
the whole assembly imitates the cry of the jeko, 
which resembles that of a man urging on his horse 
to speed. In grand council, the Sultan is fanned 
with a large bunch of ostrich-feathers. When he 
goes out to hunt he is shaded by a parasol of the 
same material; and these insignia are under the 
special care of a high official. If the Sultan, being 
on horseback, happens to fall off, all his followers 
must fall off likewise: and should any one omit 
this formality, however great he may be, he is laid 
down and beaten.” 


Of the capital of Darfur the description 
thus commences :— 

“Tendelty is now the capital of Darfur, and has 
been so ever since 1206, or 1791 of the Christians. 
It is built on a plain of sand, and traversed by a 
torrent, which joins the great stream of the valley 
of Kou. The rains of autumn fill it, so that it can 
only be crossed at a great distance from the city. 
Towards the end of winter, the greater part of the 
water dries away, and wells are dug in the sand. 
The Sultan uses this water; but, as he fears that 
some ill-intentioned persons may cast a charm into 
the well, he sometimes, without warning, sends to 
the well of Gedeed el Seil, which is distant about 
a parasang to the east. 

‘The dwellings of the Forians are generally huts 
constructed of iillet-stalks, and are surrounded 
with a hedge of prickly bushes, at some distance, 
and by a second inclosure of millet-stalks. Wealthy 
persons possess many huts within the same inclosure. 
The wealth of a man is known by the whiteness and 
cleanness of his huts, and the inner inclosure. 
There are pens within the hedge for the flocks, 

“The huts are round, and resemble tents in ap- 
pearance. They are of different classes and names. 
Some of them are surmounted by a stick, on which 
are three or four ostrich eggs, separated by balls of 
red clay. In addition to these, the huts of the 
Sultan are ornamented with horizontal bands of 
red and white stuff. Those of the women of the 
Sultan, and, indeed, of many wealthy people, have 
the external wall of mud, and the roof of a rare 
kind of reed, the possession of which is considered 
a sign of wealth, ‘bhi sind: 

‘*All the inhabitants of Tendelty are compelled 
to remain, invariably, in the quarter of the city 
where they are first established, from father to son. 
All people employed, also, are forbidden to change 
their place. This rigid rule is ever preserved upon 





warlike expeditions. Every one is compelled to 
encamp exactly in the same relation to the Sultan’s 
tent, so that, in fact, at every halt, a miniature 
representation of the city is created. In this way, 
if the Sultan is in want of anybody, it is always 
possible to find him immediately.” 


A few words are said about the education 
of the people. From Darfur we pass: to 
Wadai, of the fertility and wealth of which 
the Sheikh gives a most animated descrip- 
tion :— 

“* Wadai is broader than Darfur, but not so long. 
Its territory is much more generous. There is the 
same difference between them as between to-day 
and yesterday, between the sun and the moon, be- 
tween a garden and a desert, between paradise and 
the greag fire. .* .*. _* 

‘*In Wadai, nearly everywhere there are springs 
of living water; nearly everywhere there are leafy 
trees filled with the songs of birds. From the pro- 
vince of Saba on the east, to the river which forms 
the extreme boundary of the kingdom on the west, 
there is no place where it is necessary to take ina 
supply of water. At each village, during the 


twenty-two days which the Traject requires, there 
are wells, and streams, and trees, and fields. The 
country is nearly everywhere thickly peopled ; and 
one village gives more profit than ten villages of 
to Wadai, 

* * 


the neighbouring country. Compared 
Darfur may be said to be ruined. te 

“In Darfur there are no lands that are worth 
those of Wadai, except in the western provinces. 
But all the districts of the latter country are rich 
and fertile, and well-peopled. In Darfur most of 
the villages are nearly devastated by the violence 
and tyranny of the governors. The few places that 
are well inhabited are those whose chiefs have 
sufficient power to excite fear. Beyond, all is 
desolation. The sufferings of the people, when I 
was there, were extreme. Mohammed Fadhl was 
yet young; he passed his time in pleasure, in 
riding, in drinking, and with women. His go- 
vernors overwhelmed the people ; every one feared 
to possess wealth ; there were no longer any ranks 
or classes ; the lowest kind of people were promoted 
to the greatest honours, slaves became viziers, the 
most respectable and revered men became humi- 
liated. 

‘‘Meanwhile the affairs of Wadai prospered» 
under the hand of Sultan Mohammed Abd-el-Kerim 
Saboun. His justice and beneficence spread over 
all; under his reign no one had to complain of 
injustice or misery. He gave the bow to the 
bowman, the house to the mason, to every one his 
place,and his duty. He maintained the Divine 
law in honour. His equity penetrated to the most 
distant part of the kingdom. He was loved by all, 
except by the wicked, whose hearts were sick and 
whose souls were tainted and jealous.” 


The good and wise Saboun died in 1811, 
after reigning eight years, in which, says the 
Sheikh, “he did more than other princes 
could have done in eighty :’— 


“Tt is not long since the Wadaians were almost 
savages. They have only begun to be civilized for 
about half a century. Before that period they 
were confined or shut up within their frontiers, 
after the manner of the Chinese, allowing no one 
to go out, not even strangers who came to visit 
them. They feared that some foreign nation might 
be excited to attack and conquer their country. 
If a stranger arrived he was well treated and fed, 
but could never hope to depart. This custom was 
persisted in until the time of Sultan Saleh, who 
was a man of intelligence and good sense, fearing 
God and loving goodness. Under his reign some 
merchants came to trade at Wadai, and were 
allowed to depart again. From that time forth 
caravans began to arrive, and the movement con- 
tinued until Saboun came to the throne: Then 
the prosperity of the country increased, and the 
reign of that prince was a series of blessings. He 
gave presents to the merchants, to incite them to 
return to his country. The news of his generosity 
spread far and wide, and traders began to fall upon 
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Dar-Saleh like showers of fertilizing rain. Ulemas 
and poets came from distant countries to visit the 
prince. His reign was beautiful as the spring, 
generous as the beneficent dew. The only reproach 
that could be made against him was, that by his 
hospitable treatment strangers were so fascinated 
that they forgot all their other friends, and even 
their families.” 

Of the political condition of the country 
since that time little is accurately known. 
The account of the commercial occupation of 
the people of Darfur and of Wadai will be 
read with interest. In regard to the exports 
and imports of the country, the following is 
the report of the Arab merchant :— 

‘*From Darfur are exported slaves, gum, ele- 
phants’ teeth, tamarinds, various kinds of medica- 
ments, ox-hides, from which are made the great 
square leathern bags, called in Egypt rai, and 
black and white ostrich-feathers. All these things 
are easily sold in foreign countries, where there is 
a great demand for the principal articles. 

“ Darfur imports merchandize which is generally 
without value or utility for civilized people, espe- 
cially karaz, or glass-ware, beads, &c., of various 
kinds, used as ornaments by the women. Some 
kinds serve the purpose of hidden jewellery, if I 
may so express myself. They wear several strings 
of them round their waist, the jingling of which is 
supposed to stimulate amorous sentiments. Women 
know how to communicate their feelings and de- 
sires to their lovers by this curious language. The 
Forian women also wear, for the same purpose, 

, bracelets and anklets, with little bells, which tinkle 

as they move. Coral, artificial and otherwise, is 
also sent to that country for the manufacture of 
ornaments. The red caps worn by the men are 
brought from Fez. The slave-merchants take to 
Darfur some fine cotton stuffs, each piece of which 
is of sixty cubits. They cut them into lengths of 
twenty cubits in the country where they buy, and 
having had them dyed, take them away, and gene- 
rally procure a slave for each cut. A coarse mix- 
ture of silk and cotton is also used in the barter 
for slaves, as are also several other kinds of stuffs. 
Foreign asses, such as those of Egypt, are highly 
esteemed in Darfur. A Forian will give ten slaves 
for one ass ! 

“They take to Darfur a good deal of sunbul or 
nard (Spina Celtica), sandal-wood, myrtle-leaves, 
cloves, coffee, and soap. With the exception of 
the two last-mentioned articles, which are imported 
in very small quantities, all these substances are 
reduced to powder for cosmetics. Old vessels of 
copper, such as worn-out caldrons, are sent to 
Darfur, and sold at a high price, to be mixed with 
zinc, for making anklets and other ornaments. 
Yellow copper, in leaves, is very rare, being used 
only to make the frontlets for horses. Latten wire 
is much sought after, to ornament the shafts of 
lances. Needles are very dear; a slave is given 
for a thousand. ey a razors bear also a high 
price; those made in the country skinning rather 
than shaving. Turkish saddles, Mamlook stirrups, 
coats of mail, and straight swords—for the Sultan 
only can use the scimitar—are in request. To 
these straight swords are attached silver pommels, 
in which are hollows containing pebbles, that pro- 
duce a jingling sound. When thus ornamented, 
a sword is called a garlic-head. 

‘*One of the most profitable articles of importa- 
tion is the tallari, or Spanish douro, the pillar- 
dollar. A slave is bought for eight or ten dollars 
(from 27. to 21. 10s.) Bars of sulphur are also very 
valuable in Soudan ; so is writing-paper ; and the 
sale of Muslim books of jurisprudence, and of the 
Haddyth, or book of traditions of the Prophet, is 
very advantageous. Brass inkstands, with cases 
for pens attached, and pen-knives, are sold to the 
Fakihs. Muslin for turbans, shoes, and yellow 
slippers for women, are only sent to private orders. 
Most of these articles are supplied by Egypt to 


imports almost the same articles as 
though the people are ls eind in thei 
the law interferes in some respects, For 


example, the khaddour, which is the ornament of 
the common women in Darfur, is restricted in Wa- 
dai to the wives of great personages, and no one is 
allowed to use Turkish saddles except the Sultan. 
The articles most sought after are various kinds of 
beads, natural and artificial coral, copper, calicoes, 
melayeh, various kinds of perfumes, coats of mail, 
sabres, and yellow copper in leaves. The Wa- 
daians use more silk in their ornaments than the 
Forians, Asses are rarely demanded. Most of 
the merchandize brought to Wadai comes by the 
way of Fezzan.” 

An account is given of the ghazias, or 
slave forays, which are continually made into 
neighbouring regions, under authority of the 
governments of Darfur and of Wadai. Any 
merchant who, by interest or bribery, obtains 
a firman, may get up a raid or speculation; 
and rarely is an excursion made without a 
good return of slaves. Of the social and do- 
mestic habits of the people, the Sheikh de- 
scribes as much as his experience enabled him 
to know during a residence of eight years in 
Darfur, and one year in Wadai. The women 
of Soudan come in for a good share of the 
author’s notice ; the general conclusion of the 
worthy Sheik, founded on much experience, 
being, that “of women there are certainly 
some that are worth eighty she-camels; but 
there are others not worth the skin of a foal.” 

Mr. Richardson was the last African tra- 
veller who meditated an expedition to the 
countries visited by the Arab merchant. He 
did not live to carry out his design. We 
agree with Mr. St. John in thinking that 
there is little hope of these regions bein 
opened up to commerce and civilization unt 
a stronger government is established in Egypt. 
Perhaps out of the events of the present war 
may come the solution of this, as of other his- 
torical problems of the East. Through Egypt, 
and by means of mercantile pursuits, we be- 
lieve that civilization is destined to reach this 
benighted portion of Africa. The glimpses 
afforded of this portion of Soudan, in the 
journal of the Arab merchant, reveal a region 

itherto little known, and of unusual interest. 








Curiosities of London. Exhibiting the most | ha 


Rare and Remarkable Objects of Interest 
in the Metropolis, with nearly ity Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. Bogue. 
Tue title, ‘Curiosities of London,’ scarcely 
does justice to the contents of this volume. 
Certainly there is much in the book that will 
afford amusement, but the bulk of the matter 
is useful and instructive as well as curious and 
entertaining. A history of London from its 
earliest times will be found here, with notices 
of all the most remarkable remains of anti- 
quity. The topographical descriptions are 
enlivened by biographical anecdotes and lite- 
rary illustrations. Tehden of the present as 
we 


that the volume is at once a practical Guide- 
book and a historical manual. The order of the 
book is in the main alphabetical, but districts 
and localities are topographically described, 
the arrangement of the streets being in a 
sub-alphabet. The plan of the work is excel- 
lent, and every page bears proof of the 
research and industry of the author. In the 
articles which we have examined we have 
been surprised with the amount and variety 
as well as the ac of the information. 
The volume consists of eight hundred closely 


as London of the past is described, so 


of facts connected wii 





of fats pages, a an encyclopedia 


the history, antiqui- 


ties, and statistics of London. A work of 
such dimensions could be the fruit only of 
long study and preparation, and accordingly 
wefind Mr. Timbs giving the following account 
of its origin and growth. ‘“ Twenty-seven 
years since, in 1828,” he says, “I wrote in 
the parlour of the house, No. 3, Charing Crogs, 
then a publisher's, the title and plan of 4 | 
volume, to be called ‘ Curiosities of London’: 
and the work here submitted ry the public is 
the realization of that design. I then proposed 
to note the most memorable points in the 
annals of the metropolis, and to describe its 
most remarkable objects of interest, from the 
earliest period to my own time, for the pre 
sent has its ‘ curiosities’ as well as the past, 
Since the commencement of this design in 
1828, precisely midway in my lifetime, I 
have scarcely for a day or hour lost sight of 
the subject; but through a long course of 
literary activity have endeavoured to profit 
by every fair opportunity to, increase my 
stock of materials; and by coifstant compa © 
rison, ‘ not to take for granted, but to weigh 
and consider,’ in turning such materials to 
account. In this labour I have been Breall 
aided by the communications of obligi 
friends, as well as by my own recollections o 
nearly fifty years’ pon, a in the aspects of 
‘enlarged and still increasing London.’” The 
history of a book which is sure to be a stan- 
dard work in the literature of the metropoli 
is worth being thus narrated, and Mr. Timbs 
has crowned his long and varied lite 
labours by this valuable and scopa 
volume. Although chiefly to be regarded as 
a book of reference, it is one which can be 
taken up at any time, and which, at whatever 
part opened, will afford instructive and inte 
resting reading. A copious and carefully 
prepared index adds to the completeness of 
the work. 








The Life of William Cowper, with Selection: 
from his Correspondence. Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday. 

Tus is, on the whole, the best life of Cowper 
that has yet appeared. Hayley and Sou 
ve given more copious details connec 
with his literary pursuits and his published 
works, but no previous biographer has nar- 
rated the personal history of the poet with 
the same discerning judgment and heartfelt 
sympathy. There were elements in Cowper’ 
dander of which Southey had not an inteli- 
gent appreciation, and therefore his Memoir, 
with all its charms as a work of literature, # 
felt to be unsatisfactory. For the same 
reason his life of Wesley failed to do ju- 
tice to its subject. Hayley’s life of Co 

is even more deficient in this respect. 

man there lately was who could have worthily 

become the biographer of Cowper, and we 
have often sienel that James Montgomery 

did not undertake this work. An essay from 

his pen prefixed to Collins’s Glasgow editiond 

the Olney Hymns, shows how thoro ly he 
understood the religious views and fee. 

Cowper while admiring his powers 

genius as a poet. Many other brief biogt 

phical sketches have been prepared, gen 

as prefaces to editions of Cowper's W 

Of these the most recent are by Mr. 

in the Edinburgh edition of the British Poets 

and by Mr. Robert Bell in the Annotaiet 

edition of the English Poets. In both 
these there are striking and genial renal on 

Cowper’s life and works. . Grimshaw! 





memoir is chiefly compiled from Hayley, wl 
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is drawn up mainly as a narrative to connect 
the poet's letters. The early memoir by 
Taylor has long been out of print, and was 
written at a time when many facts relating to 
Cowper's life had not been made public. 
The author of the present volume was there- 
fore quite justified in undertaking a new 
memoir, notwithstanding the many works 
already extant on its subject. He has availed 
himself of the labours of his predecessors, and 
of particular points of the poet’s history and 


character he has given a fuller and more} 


satisfac account than has been before at- 
aearce general outline of Cowper’slifeis 
familiarly known, and there was little to add 
in the way of recording incidents or events. 
But in analysing his mental peculiarities, and 
on the alleged connexion of these with his 
religious views, there was scope for the bio- 
pher, and we are pleased with the manner 

in which this difficult task has been accom- 
lished. Before the facts of Cowper’s early 
ife were generally known, it was frequently 
said that he was driven into melancholy by 
his religion. It is not likely that this ignorant 
and unfounded assertion will be repeated by 
any author of credit. The real state of the 
case was correctly described in a very few 
words by a writer in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
(No. 128),— Cowper’smind was undoubtedly 
predisposed to hypochondria from some 
mystery of its original organization. It so 
happened that the particular form assumed 
by his complaint was the desperate belief in 
his eternal rejection ; but had religious ideas 

en less prevalent in his mind than they 
robably were, some other phantom would 

ve been conjured up instead of this, the 
original propensity remaining the same.” 
That the disorder of the poet’s mind arose 
from constitutional disease is now universally 
hV understood, the revelations made in his own 


£ orm ager memoir, which was never 


};gintended for publication, placing this beyond 
all question. The author of the present 
is biography proceeds upon this ground, and very 
Ads ing and just are the remarks on the 
“results of that mysterious providence. The 
Atruth is, that but for his religion the whole of 
pew 8 life would have been a dark record 
of desolation and misery. In the words of 
04 one of his own early poems,— 
a “Sorrow might muse herself to madness then, 
And, ame exile from the sight of men, 
Bury herself in solitude profound, 
Grow frantic with her rage, and bite the ground, 
Thus often Unbelief grows sick of life, 
c) Flies to the tempting pool or felon knife ; 
The jury meet, the coroner is short, 
And lunacy the verdict of the court. 
Reverse the sentence, let the truth be known, 
Such lunacy is ignorance alone. 
ey know not, what some bishops may not know, 
That scripture is the only cure of woe; 
That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its odour o’er the Christian’s thorny road! 
e soul, reposing on assured relief, 
Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 
Forgets her labour as she toils along, 
eeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song.” 


Of the influence of Cowper’s poetry on 
general literature let us adda few words. “It 
18 not to be questioned,” says Montgomery 
(himself an example of the influence he 
describes), “that the success of Cow er, ina 
degree pany unknown to themselves, in- 
fluenced Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge 
in their daring and successful insurrection 
spain antiquated authorities, to enfranchise 
English verse from the drawling, drivelling 
imitation of French models, which two of the 
mightiest masters of the art, Dryden and 
Pope, had imposed upon. their spiritless and 
mbecule successors.” Nor was the influence 





of Cowper unfelt in public affairs. The bio- 
grapher cites two passages from his poems, 
of which he says “ the first worked in course 
of time the cleansing of Britain from the 
guilt of slavery; the second, in even a shorter 
period, destroyed the Test and Corporation 
Acts.” One of these passages is that in ‘ The 
Task,’ containing the lines,— 
“Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall, 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire ; that where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” 
The other is the passage beginning,— 

“ But there is yet a liberty, unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 

Of earth and hell confederate take away ; 

A liberty which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 

Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more !” 

Campbell, the poet, thushas given hisopinion 
of the influence of Cowper’s poetry on social 
progress. “Societyishisdebtor, Poeticalexpo- 
sitions of the horrors of slavery may, indeed, 
seem very unlikely agents in contributing to 
destroy it; but such appeals to the heart of the 
community are not lost. They fix themselves 
silently in the popular memory, and become 
at last a part of that public opinion which 
must, sooner or later, wrench the lash from 
the hand of the oppressor.” Of the influence 
of Cowper on the progress of national morality 
and religion the biographer dwells at some 
length, and rightly estimates the ameliorating 
effects that have been produced by the 
writings of a poet so universally popular, and 
in whom genius and piety are so remarkably 
combined. The reason of the author dwell- 
ing so much on the religious aspect of 
Cowper’s life, is that this volume forms the 
first of a new series of works, to be entitled 
‘The Library of Christian Biography.’ The 
Rev. Robert Bickersteth has the editorial 
superintendence of the series. In general 
the best and most authentic memoir that 
exists will be given in the series, but in the 
case of Cowper it was deemed advisable to 
write anew memoir. Lach alternate month 
in the present year volumes of the series will 
appear, with memoirs of Felix Neff, John 
radford, John Newton, David Brainerd, and 

Martin Boos. This library of biography is 
praiseworthy in its design, and will doubtless 
be popular with a large circle of readers. 








Germany during the Insurrections of 1848. 
Nisbet and Co. 

Or the historical details of the revolutionary 
movements of 1848 this book does not pro- 
fess to give any precise or connected narra- 
tive. The writer appears to have had peculiar 
opportunities of eavinn political events, 
and of knowing something of their immediate 
causes and workings, but the reader’s curiosit 

is not much gratified by revelations on suc 

subjects. Whether from a prudent reserve, 
or from a want of discernment as to what 
would be most interesting to the public, the 
work is deficient in the historical facts which 
would have rendered the narrative more 
attractive. Instead of reporting the actual 
state of public opinion and feeling during the 
stirring times off the insurrections, the writer 
is always more anxious to convey to the reader 
her own impressions, and to record her own 
meditations and reflections. A little less of 
the subjective and somewhat more of the 
objective would have improved the matter of 





the book. But that there is much that will 
be read with unusual interest, a few detached 
extracts will give assurance. At Potzdam the 
author had an interview with the venerable 
Humboldt, of which this interesting account 
is given:— 

‘«The Court was here at this time, and the col- 
lateral branches of the Royal Family, none of whom 
interested us more to see than the gallant Prince 
Waldemar, who looked as if his Indian travels and 
campaigns had brought him very near indeed to 
the bourne whence no traveller returns, for his 
health seemed to be wretched. But there was 
another king of men at Potsdam, whom to have 
known and visited at his own apartment might well 
constitute an epoch in one’s existence; and that 
apartment, even though it belonged to the 
how Spartan in its simplicity! No luxurious sofa, or 
tempting fauteuil to be seen, inviting the octogen- 
arian Humboldt to repose. We found him seated 
at a small deal table, on a little upright wicker 
chair, and a volume was open before him, into 
which we had the curiosity to peep before our visit 
was ended, for it looked exceedingly like a well- 
remembered old friend. And sure enough it 
turned out no other than ‘The Edinburgh,’ open 
at a review of the last-published volume of the 
‘Cosmos,’ and the margin closely filled with com- 
ments, in his own neat, small handwriting. It 
would have been most interesting to hear the re- 
viewer thus reviewed in turn by the master; but 
we were discreet, and put down the volume as our 
host re-entered. ‘Truly I felt this high priest of 
modern science to be sublime, somewhat after the 
fashion of his own Andes, though he thus seemed 
to live and move like other mortals, and to be some- 
times contained in a little wicker chair. Some 
ruftians had broken into his room on the night of 
the 18th, but no injury was done; ‘ they respected 
my grey hairs, though they had not heard of the 
‘Cosmos,’’ was his own touching observation, 
That ‘ one small head’ should carry all he knows 
to fourscore years and beyond, losing nothing by 
the long way, of all science has been doing and ac- 
cumulating over the world, is indeed admirable and 
astonishing. So, too, was it intensely interesting 
to behold a man who had listened to Pitt and 
Sheridan the same night, in our own House of 
Commons, and to get a vivd voce summary of their 
speeches! No less strange was it to hear how he 
had seen the first introduction of Talleyrand to the 
Directory — the astute, aristocratic aspirant to 
power, being dressed & la romaine, for the clas- 
sical and republican fever was:then at its culmi- 
nating point in Paris! He mentioned an inte- 
resting anecdote of Metternich, which, as that 
statesman was now ‘fallen, fallen, fallen from his 
high estate,’ it was generous to repeat. Napoleon 
being exasperated with the tidings of a fresh rising 
in Germany, threatened he should burn Ratisbon 
and Munich—‘ Vouz ne ferez pas cela, il y a une 
histoire? said the Austrian minister; pity he did 
not better remember the same Nemesis in his own 
subsequent career! So, too, to hear ‘this old man 
eloquent’ tell of Franklin, whom he had known, 
and La Fayette, whom he first met at the table of 
the Great Frederick here, the young Frenchman 
fresh from his American campaigns, and the 
veteran monarch questioning him closely about 
Washington, then peacefully preparing for heaven 
at Mount Vernon, and poor unconscious Louis 
XVI. hunting at Fontainebleau, was altogether 
most extraordinary: I thought myself in a dream, 
or that I had ‘foregathered’ with the shades of 
the departed in Valhalla.” 


It was while at Berlin, in the spring of 
1848, that the news reached the author of the 
rising in Italy, the impression made on hear- 
ing of which is thus recorded:— 


“T remember one day about this period, re- 
turning in deep reverie from the Museum, where 
I had been satiating myself with the view of some 
marvels of Italian art, contrasting so beautifully 
with other styles and schools—marvels, too, in 
their way—but of Italy, its sun, sea, or moun- 
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preserved at Venice the most valuable histo- 
rical materials relating to all the important 
countries of Europe. Many of these docu- 
ments are still extant, having escaped the 
excesses which followed the French invasion 
and the fall of the old Republic in 1797. 
They are now under the care of the “ Keeper 
of the Imperial Archives,” in the old monas- 
tery of the Franciscans, where, under certain 
restrictions, they are accessible to the student. 
In the introduction .> the present work a 
further explanation is given of the abundant 
eitberials for history still extant in Venice:— 


‘Before transmitting the official documents to 
the government, it seems to have been the general 
practice to retain a copy for the family library, or 
muniment room (the archivio), of the ambassador 
himself ; and thence, or perhaps from the notes of 
some one who heard them read in the Senate and 
committed their substance to paper, these ‘reports,’ 
not unfrequently even in early times, and despite 
the prohibition of the Signory, found their way to 
the public. It is surprising that a government so 
jealous, whose omniscient activity and mysterious 
ubiquity were at once so much vaunted and dreaded, 
should have permitted its orders on so delicate a 
point to be infringed; but these interesting docu- 
ments early excited public curiosity, and supply 
follows demand, even in the middle ages, and in 
spite of Inquisitors of State. 

‘‘It is certain, that as early as the close of the 
sixteenth century several of these diplomatic frag- 
ments got into print and were sold, even in the 
Venetian territory. Orazio Busino, a subject of the 
Signory, who visited Oxford in the year 1618, 
mentions having seen in the Bodleian library manu- 
script copies of many of the State papers, which 
had found their way there (he complains) ‘in the 
teeth of the Senate.’ And in the year 1668, John 
Bulteale published in London a translation of the 
Report on the Papal Court, by the noble Correr, 
whom, in admiration of his sagacity, he styles a 
* Politique Astrologer.’ 

“*On the fall of the ancient Republic, whatever 
restraint had been imposed on the divulgation of 
these documents was at once removed. In those 
disastrous times, and the subsequent half century, 
many noble families were ruined, or became extinct, 
and much property changed hands. Many of 
the ancient palaces were sold, and their magni- 
ficent contents, including the libraries and MSS., 
Were scattered. In some instances the family 
archives have been transferred, by bequest, to 
the great public libraries; in many others they 
have been dispersed by sale among the private 
collections of Europe. 

“To this multiplication of official papers, how- 
ever reprehensible it may have appeared to the 
Council of Ten, the modern student is indebted, 
not merely for increased facilities of access to 
original documents, bu} also for the supply of 
many a lacune in the public archives, which must 
otherwise have remained unfilled; for, in conse- 
quence of losses occasioned by fire, and by removals 
on a change of offices, the early part of the diplo- 
matic records is very imperfect. The instructions 
and commissions addressed by the Senate to its 
diplomatic agents, have been kept from the 
earliest times with considerable regularity; but the 
Series of Reports and Despatches does not begin 
till the middle. of the sixteenth century: and 
although from that period the despatches, or ambas- 
sadorial ‘registers,’ as they are termed, have been 
cag without interruption, the ‘reports’ have 

n to a great extent lost or destroyed, so that, 
to su ply all these deficiencies, the student must 
turn his attention to the copies which have been 
| spony in the private archives of the writers. 

0 trace among the many sources of information 


thus laid open to the student, the antiquities of the 
old Venetian Republic, and the history of her 
worthies, has for many years formed the chief 
occupation of the translator of the following 








The first regular Venetian ambassador to ! 





England was appointed in the reign of Henry 
VII., in 1497. But for two hundred years 
before there had been much intercourse be- 
tween the countries :— 


‘* We learn from Marin Sanuto that in his time 
there sailed annually from Venice, a little fleet, 
known by the name of ‘the Flanders Galleys.’ 
These used to touch at some of the principal ports 
of the Adriatic, Sicily, and Spain, and then pass on 
to their destination at Hampton (now Southamp- 
ton), where the flag-galley and the commodore were 
wont to remain, whilst the rest of the fleet went on 
to Middleburg, Antwerp, or Helvoetsluys, return- 
ing again to Southampton, which was their 
appointed rendezvous before setting out on their 
homeward voyage. Their cargo (the word itself is 
pure Venetian, a corruption of the Tuscan word 
carico) consisted of the produce of the Levant, and 
all that as yet reached our shores from the Indian 
marts. Moveover, they brought with them ‘the 
fashions of proud Italy,’ then the centre of taste 
and luxury ; wines from Greece-and Tyre, from 
Candia and the Morea, and from Spain; and 
lastly, an article for which, except on the authority 
of our own parliamentary records (also corrobo- 
rated by the ambassador Giustinian), we could 
scarcely believe that we were in any degree in- 
debted to strangers ; namely, bow-staves. In 1472 
it was enacted that four bow-staves should accom- 
pany every ton of Venetian merchandise; and 
again, by an act of the i2th Edward III., the 
importation of Venetian merchandise is forbidden, 
unless they ‘bryng with every butte of Malvesy 
and with every but of Tyre x bowe staves good and 
hable stuffe upon peyn of forfeyture of 13s. 4d. for 
every but of the said wynz so brought and conveied, 
and not the said nombre of bowe staves with the 
same butt. 

“It is a further proof of the close commer- 
cial connexion of the two countries, that the 
introduction of the Venetian copper and _ base 
coinage was made a serious subject of complaint, 
as will be seen in date of July 22, 1519; and by 
an Act of Parliament of the year 1409, the Legis- 
lature prohibited the circulation of the small Vene- 
tian coins, called ‘ galley half-pence,’ specifying by 
name the ‘Suskin and Dotkin.’ The former, 
called by Fynes Moryson ‘ Sussine,’ is, in Venetian, 
‘Sisin ;’ it was of very small value, and must not 
be confounded with the ‘Sequin,’ a gold coin, 
which it slightly resembles in sound. The ‘Dotkin’ 
is the ‘ Daottin,’ which has also ceased to exist ; 
though the term is still preserved in the colloquial 
language of Venice. 

‘‘Those who love to connect the history of fiction 
with the history of nations, and to observe how the 
former will sometimes embalm a fact of which the 
latter has scarcely deigned to preserve any trace, 
will be interested in hearing that a proof of the 
close intimacy once subsisting between Venice and 
Southampton is still found to be at the Marionette, 
or puppet-show theatre of Venice, where the his- 
tory of Sir Bevis, the legendary hero of ‘Hampton,’ 
forms to this day one of the stock pieces of the 
Lilliputian stage. 

‘But in truth, so intimate in former times was 
the connexion between Venice and Southampton, 
that the English sea-port shared the paralysis with 
which the Queen of the Adriatic was struck on the 
discovery of the new passage to India. Amongst 
the Statutes of the Realm( 22 Hen. VIII., c. 20), a 
petition is extant from the corporation (a.D. 1530 
31) praying to be relieved from a yearly tax of 40 
marks, on the plea that since ‘the Kyng of Por- 
tyngale toke the trate of spicis from the Venyzians 
at Calacowte,’ their ‘carreckis and galeis’ came less 
frequently to the port.” 


The diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were formed gradually and slowly. 
Special embassies appeared at various times 
in England, as when Carlo Zeno, in 1396, 
was sent to persuade Richard IT. to assist 
the Emperor Michael Paleologus against 
Bajazet IV. It was not till the sixteenth 
century that a formal Venetian embassy was 





established in London, and that authentic 
despatches relating to this country were sent 
to the Republican archives. Of the papers 
presented in the present work the translator 
gives the following account :— 

‘The discovery of the Giustinian correspondence 
is recent. In the year 1843, the noble Girolamo 
Contarini bequeathed to the library of St. Mark, 
his family collection of books and MSS. ; amongst 
their contents was a bulky folio volume to which 
my attention was first drawn by Signor Giovanni 
Battista Lorenzi, one of the officers of St. Mark’s 
library, to whose zeal we owe the catalogue of the 
Contarini legacy, and of the museum of the 
‘ Marciana,’ and to whose accurate knowledge, the 
frequenters of that institution are indebted for so 
much information. The paper is of the same manu- 
facture, and bears the same water-mark as that on 
which was written the letter of Henry VII., pre- 
viously described. The volume contains 226 
letters, copies of those addressed by Sebastian 
Giustinian to the Signory during his English 
embassy. They are transcribed by his secretary— 
himself a man of some note in Venetian annals. 
The copy is dated 1515 to 1519; it is headed 
according to the pious form of the day ‘In nomine 
Domini,’ and is thus attested by the transcriber at 
the end :— 

“Nicolaus Sagudinus fideliter exemplavit.’ 

‘¢ As the entire collection is too large for publi- 
cation, the translator has endeavoured to select 
such letters and parts of letters as seem most likely 
to interest, by their graphic touches and lively 
notices of the events of the day, or by their 
bearings on English history and literature.” 


In earlier life Giustinian had served his 
country in various foreign embassies. A nar- 
rative of his previous career, and notices of 
the distinguished family to which he be- 
longed, are prefixed to his English despatches 
by the translator, Cardinal Wolsey was the 
virtual ruler of England at the time of Gius- 
tinian’s embassy, and he thus describes one of 
his interviews with him :— 

“London, January 2, 1516. 

‘* Since my last of the 24th, his Majesty returned 
to Greenwich; and I immediately went to visit the 
right rev. Cardinal, who, for authority, may in 
point of fact be styled ipse rex; and having paid 
him the usual compliments, I commenced discuss- 
ing the affair of the moneys, concerning which I 
wrote copiously in my foregoing; and, in the most 
moderate and gentle terms, laid before him all the 
details notified to your Excellency in my last 
aforesaid, avoiding, however, everything that might 
irritate him. 

‘*His lordship listened to me most attentively 
and patiently for the space of a quarter of an hour, 
and then replied, that what he had told me at our 
last conference was perfectly true—namely, that 
the moneys remitted are not destined for the 
Emperor, and will not reach his hands; neither 
was the sum by any means so considerable as that 
which I mentioned, that is to say, 120,000 ducats, 
but much less; adding the following words :—‘I 
will speak to you with all sincerity and truth, and 
will tell you what becomes a Cardinal on the honour 
of the Cardinalate’—to use his own form of speech 
—saying, ‘It is true that this most serene King 
has remitted moneys to Flanders which will reach 
Germany, and perhaps Italy, for two purposes: in 
the first place, for the purchase of inlaid armour 
and other costly furniture; then, again, we are 
aware that a number of princes, whom I will not 
particularise to you, either in France, in Germany, 
or in Italy, have pledged a i gay of very fine 
jewels, and of great value, which we hope to obtain 
at no great cost, and therefore thought fit to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity for purchasing similar 
things, which in other times could not be obtained 
at a much greater outlay. This comes of the want 
of money experienced by these princes; and 
although the money may reach the hands of our 
ambassador, yet it will not be in the power of the 
Emperor; nor need you, or the most illustrious 
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Signory, believe that his Majesty would expend 

his treasure against the State, to aid the under- 

taking of Brescia and Verona. No man in this 

kingdom has so much as thought of such a thing; 

nor yet of waging war on the King of France, or | 
of opposing any of his undertakings; for, had his 

Majesty chosen to act thus, he would have done so 

at a moment when he could more easily have in- 

jured him. ia ° ia 

“Much time was spent in these colloquies; and 
on account of his numerous occupations, I then 
took leave, having first chosen to hear from his 
lordship whether he was of opinion that what I had 
said to him about the moneys remitted to Germany 
should be mentioned by me in any way to the 
King: to this he did not give a decided negative, 
but made a demonstration that the thing would not 
prove agreeable to his Majesty, with whom I shall 
therefore —— not discuss it, since any good 
that, could result thence, may be expected from 
my conversations with his lordship, he being rex et 
autor omnium.” 

The frequent oaths and asseverations in the 
Cardinal’s address go far to prove his want of 
veracity, as the following letter of the Vene- 
tian envoy reveals his want of honesty :— 

“London, July 19, 1517. 

**Since mine of the 10th instant, nothing has 
happened worthy of the knowledge of your High- 
ness, save the departure of the Spanish ambas- 
sadors, who, it is reported in many quarters (and 
the Magnifico, the French ambassador here, con- 
firms this fact to me), have received 100,000 
crowns from his Majesty, for the intended voyage 
of the Catholic King. These ambassadors, like- 
wise, obtained magnificent presents; and according 
to what has reached me from a good source, they 
were given 7000 ducats, a very unusual proceeding, 
but the greater portion fell to the lot of Mon- 
seigneur Jacques de Luamburg. The French 
ambassador has not yet left; and from what I learn 
both from him and others, he merely came about 
the claims for damages, and will soon be despatched. 


Nothing is talked of here but peace; and neither 
more nor less mention is made of the Turks, than 


of Prester John. Neither of the two commissions 
given me have yet been executed, though the right 
reverend Cardinal ‘thas received the petition of the 
merchants for the renewal of the patehts, about 
which I exerted myself immensely ; and to-morrow, 
God willing, he will procure its signature. I will 
leave nothing undone to despatch the affair of the 
wines; but am of opinion that this delay in the 
settlement of the business, proceeds from the Car- 
dinal’s wish to be cured of the squilentia (yellow 
jaundice), a disease under which he is just now suf- 
fering. I, however, do not like to make him any 
offer, both because I am not empowered by your 
Highness, and also as it is not our custom either to 
give or take bribes.” 


In an appendix a compendium is given of 
Sebastian Giustinian’s general report on 
England after his return to Venice in 1519. 
The original is in the library of Count Agos- 
tino Sagredo, at Venice, and has never before 
been published in full. After a narrative of 
his personal and official proceedings since 
being intrusted with the embassy, he gives 
some miscellaneous notices of England and 
its people, a few passages from which we 
select. Of He WT ., a8 he appeared in 
his better days, the ambassador thus writes : 

“His Majesty is twenty-nine years old, and 
extremely handsome; nature could not have done 
more for him; he is much handsomer than any 
other sovereign in Christendom, a great deal hand- 
somer than the King of France; very fair, and his 
whole frame admirably proportioned. On hearing 
that Francis I. wore a beard, he allowed his own 
to grow, and as it is reddish, he has now got a 
beard which looks like gold. He is very accom- 
plished; a good musician ; composes well; is a most 
capital horseman; a fine jouster; speaks good 
French, Latin, and Spanish; is very religious; 
hears three masses daily when he hunts, and some- 





times five on other days; he hears the office every 
day in the Queen’s chamber, that is to say vespers 
and compline. He is very fond indeed of hunting, 
and never takes this diversion without tiring eight 
or ten horses, which he causes to be stationed be- 
forehand along the line of country he may mean to 
take, and when one is tired, he mounts another, 
and before he gets home they are all exhausted. 
He is extremely fond of tennis, at which game itis 
the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, 
his fair skin glowing through a shirt of the finest 
texture. 

‘‘He gambled with the French hostages to the 
amount occasionally, it is said, of from six to eight 
thousand ducats in a day. 

“He is affable, gracious; harms no one; does 
not covet his neighbour's goods, and is satisfied 
with his own dominions, having often said to the 
ambassador, ‘Domine Orator, we want all poten- 
tates to content themselves with their own terri- 
tories; we are satisfied with this island of ours.’ 
He seems extremely desirous of peace. 

Sd * * * * 


‘* His Majesty’s expenses may be estimated at 
100,000 ducats, those in ordinary having been re- 
duced from 100,000 to 56,000; to which must be 
added 16,000 for salaries; 5000 for the stable; 
5000 for the halberdiers, who have been reduced 
from 500 to 150; and 16,000 for the wardrobe, for 
he is the best dressed sovereign in the world; his 
robes are the richest and most superb that can be 
imagined; and he puts on new clothes every 
holiday.” 

Of Cardinal Wolsey, here is part of the 
sketch :— 


‘This Cardinal is the person who rules both 
the King and the entire kingdom. On the ambas- 
sador’s first arrival in England, he used to say to 
him,—‘ His Majesty will do so and so; subse- 
quently, by degrees, he went forgetting himself, 
and commenced saying, ‘ We shall do so and so;’ 
at this present he has reached such a pitch that he 
says, ‘I shall do so and so.’ 

‘*He is about: forty-six years old, very hand- 
some, learned, extremely eloquent, of vast ability, 
and indefatigable. He, alone, transacts the same 
business as that which occupies all the magis- 
tracies, offices, and councils of Venice, both civil 
and criminal; and all state affairs, likewise, are 
managed by him, let their nature be what it may. 

‘* He is pensive, and has the reputation of being 
extremely just; he favours the people exceedingly, 
and especially the poor; hearing their suits, and 
seeking to despatch them instantly; he also makes 
the lawyers plead gratis for all paupers. 

* * * * * 

“Cardinal Wolsey is very anxious for the 
Signory to send him one hundred Damascene 
carpets, for which he has asked several times, and 
expected to receive them by the last galleys. The 
ambassador urged the Senate to make this present, 
as even should the Signory itself not choose to 
incur the expense, the slightest hint to the London 
factory would induce that body to take it on them- 
selves; and this gift might easily settle the affair 
of the wines of Candia; that is to say, induce the 
repeal of the duties on sack imported by Venetian 
subjects. The ambassador, on his departure, left 
the business in a fair way, and consigned all the 
documents concerning it to his successor; but to 
discuss the matter farther, until the Cardinal re- 
ceives his hundred carpets, would be idle. - This 
present might make him pass-a decree in our favour, 
and, at any rate, it would render the Cardinal 
friendly to our nation in other matters; for no one 
obtains audience from him unless at the third or 
fourth attempt. As he adopts this fashion with all 
the lords and barons of England, the ambassador 
made light of it, and at length had recourse to the 
expedient of making an appointment through his 
secretary, who sometimes went six or seven times 
to York House before he could speak to the 
Cardinal.” 


The military power of England is thus 
briefly described :— 





‘‘In England they don’t make use of men-at- 
arms, so that they could not raise a hundred in the 
whole island, and even their light cavalry would 
not exceed 1000; the real military force of the 
country consisting in its infantry, which is sup. 
posed to amount to 150,000 men, whose peculiar 
weapon is thelong-bow. When they take the field 
their arms consist of a breast-plate, bow, arrows, 
sword, and two stakes—one before and one behind 
—with which they make their pallisadoes, or 
stockade; but all their prowess is in the bow, 
They insist on being paid monthly, nor do they 
choose to suffer any hardship; but when they have 
tneir comforts, they will then do battle daily, 
with a courage, vigour, and valour, that defy exag- 
geration.” 

In the course of the despatches there occur 
many incidental allusions to the customs and 
manners of England, which throw light upon 
the social history and on the literature of our 
country. We feel persuaded that further 
search among the Venetian archives might 
reveal curious and valuable matter to an in- 
telligent explorer. The translator of the 
Giustinian despatches seems to have been in- 
fluenced in their selection less by any re- 
ference to their intrinsic interest than to their 
compact and complete condition, involving 
little labour of deciphering and editing. 
Some of the documents of a later period 
might yield rich fruits to the research of the 
learned. There are many passages in the 
letters of Sebastian Giustinian which illustrate 
the writings of Shakspeare, and show that he 
derived his knowledge of Italian history and 
customs not from books but from the citizens 
of the Republic whom he saw in London, 
These literary and dramatic illustrations are 
frequently pointed out by Mr. Rawdon Brown 
in his foot notes, and form an interesting 
feature in the work. He might do well to 
prosecute further this particular line of re- 
search among the Venetian archives. 








NOTICES. 


The Art of Travel; or, Shifts and Contrivances 
available in Wild Countries. By Francis 
Galton, author of~‘Explorations in Tropical 
Southern Africa.’ With Woodcuts. Murray. 

A BOOK like this has hitherto been a desideratum. 

In the art of travel each successive adventurer and 

explorer has been thrown to a needless extent on 

his own invention and resources, without deriving 
benefit from the experience of his predecessors. 

There are many valuable facts and suggestions 

scattered through books of travel, which might be 

turned to good account for general use. Mr. 

Galton, the African traveller, has collected much 

valuable and practical information in the present 

volume, which is intended as a manual for all who 
have to rough it, whether they be explorers, emi- 
grants, missionaries, or soldiers. His own expe 
rience has supplied the ae of the book, 
while he has extracted from the works of travellers 
in every climate and region materials which add to 
the usefulness of the manual. On every variety 
of subject, from simple suggestions as to food, fire, 
and shelter, up to the highest scientific objects of 
research, plain and practical directions are pre 
sented. Separate chapters are devoted to all 
matters relating to dress, bivouac, food, defence, 

conveyance by land or water, arms, scientific i 

struments, and many other subjects. The utility 

of such a work is obvious, and while capable of 
improvement by hints contributed by other tra 
vellers, which the author requests may be furni 

to him, this manual of the art of travel will prove 

of great service to all whom duty or adventure lead 

to places remote from the conveniences and appli 
ances of advanced civilization. Illustrative wood- 
cuts aid the reader fully to understand some of the 
objects and contrivances described in the text 
There are many hints which might be useful inthe 
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camp or the field during the present war. For 
travellers and emigrants the book will have a per- 
manent value, and will be found a useful supple- 
ment to Murray’s Handbooks. 


Cain. By Charles Boner. Chapman and Hall. 
Tar writer of this poem is the same Charles Boner 
whose book on ‘ Chamois Hunting’ has delighted 
many readers. The love of wild scenery and 
romantic adventure in nature somewhat displays 
itself in the choice of this old world theme fora 
literary effort. The latter portion of the poem has 
some fine passages, and it is from Milton that the 
strain is caught of woman’s tenderness tempering 
the horrors of earth’s first tragedy. After Cain has 
described the terrible remorse that he feels, Eve 


speaks :— 


«“ 


EVE. 
ive thee peace! Would that thy mother’s love 
Could | bring thee comfort! Cain, I love thee still, 
For thou too art | child. Thee I bore 
And carried on my bosom; and my eyes 
Did feast upon thy looks and on thy smiles 
With as much joy as for my other child ; 
For are ye not both mine? O Cain, my son, 
A mother’s love is not a thing to cease. 
Now toothou’rt more likehim, A wondrous change 
Is come upon thee: thy sad eyes look milder, 
And thou art gentle. Is it thou hast taken 
His nature to thee,—his sweet sunny nature, 
Which, like the happy singing of a bird, 
Made our existence gladsome ? 
CAIN, 
What it is 
I know not, but I feel that I am changed. 
I was alone, and in my sgony 
Icall’d to God. Then from before my eyes 
A shadow pass’d, and where the gloom had been 
Came gleams of light. They trembled, disappear’d, 
But came again; and now I first perceived 
The night that had surrounded me before. 
Oh, had I sooner turned to Him, and ask’d 
His help and blessing! then had I not done 
This frightful deed; then had I not drawn down 
This dim, unearthly power on the world. 
Father, before our God I much have sinn’d, 
And before thee. O shun me, hate me not! 
Like thine, my woe is great; and upon nie, 
Weighs heavily the sense that, through my deed, 
The joy of the whole earth is gone for ever. 
Yet ’midst my wretchedness there doth arise 
A in bas were gladness, had I not 
O’erwhelmed myself with sorrow. 
ADAM. 
Yea, alas! 
The joy of the whole earth is gone for ever, 
CAIN. 


Oh could J suffer only, that the joy 
And beauty which is lost might be again ! é 
= 


EVE. 
Lord God, be merciful! Spare, spare my child, 
My only, single child! Thou, Lord, didst make me 
To know a mother’s gladness; Thou hast taken 
Thy two gifts from me, for they both were Thine, 
No longer can I live in their warm being, 
Feeling new joys ; I am no mother now. 
him, O Lord, spare him! 
ADAM. 
The Lord hath spoken, 
And —— His messenger proclaimed His will. 
We must obey. And thou, my son, shalt wend 
. Thy steps, alone, beyond the distant mountains 
the great sun sinks down, and whither rise 
The mighty elements with rushing noise. 
The winds perchance are there; the quivering fire 
That, hidden in a cloud, comes on, and then 
Leaps out and disappears, Unknown is all 
That lies beyond those borders of our world. 
But thou hast heard the promise : Mercy watcheth 
Around thy path ; so shalt thou safely walk 
Where there is mystery, where unguarded 
‘Twere very fearful.” 
The poem is marked by no little vigour of thought 
and variety of feeling, but really there has been 
more than enough already written on the subject 
of Cain. Poets at least may let him alone now. 
What Mr. Boner has written is good, and very 
t in spirit from what writers of the Byron 
school would have made out of the subject. 


Sappho, a Tragedy. By Franz Grillparzer. Trans- 
lated by L. C. C. Constable and Co. 

Byron in a letter to Moore says, ‘‘I have read 
the Italian translation of the German Grillparzer. 
With all due allowance for translation, the tragedy 

Sappho is superb and sublime, there is no 
denying it. The man has done a good thing in 
writing that play. And who ishe? I know him 
not; but ages will. "Tis a high intellect.” The 





English reader may judge of this by the present 
translation, in which the spirit of the original is 
well rendered. We give one passage, where 
Eucharis describes Sappho as seen before the fatal 
leap into the Egean sea :— 
“*T followed her afar, 

Up to the hall of entrance, and conceal’d, 

1 watch’d her actions with most careful eye : 

There, leaning ’gainst a column, long she stood, 

And downward gazed into the great wide sea, 

That roaring foamed upon the rocky shore,— 

Speechless and mctionless, she stood and gazed, 

With fixéd eyes, and cheeks as marble * 

Circled by statues, seeming one herself. 

Only at times she moved, and snatched at flowers, 

At gold, and ornaments within her reach, 

And threw them down into the hungry sea, 

Watching their bubbling fall with longing eye. 

Sudden there rung out music through the hall, 

And all her being quiver’d at the sound, 

It was the lyre upon the pillar hung, 

Amidst whose strings the rising sea-breeze played ; 

Then, as if moved by super-human spell, 

With eyes intently fixed upon the lyre, 

Her rigid features seemed at once inspired, 

And strange mysterious smiles played o’er her face, 

Her lips compressed before were parted now, 

And words came forth of dread and awful sound 

From Sappho’s mouth, that were not Sappho’s words: 

cr ge me?’—thus she spoke—‘ Dost warning 

give 

I understand thy voice, thou friendly lyre; 

Thou mindest me of vanish’d days! I thank thee.’ 

But how she reached the wall, and took the lyre 

Which hung so high, I have not power to tell, 

For rapid as a lightning flash it seemed ; 

When next I looked she held it in her hands, 

And prest it wildly to her storm-tossed breast, 

Whose heaving breath fell loud upon the ear ; 

Then the triumphal, the Olympic wreath, 

That hung upon the altar, next she seized, 

Placed on her head—the purple mantle threw 

Around her shoulders with high glowing mien, 

He who had seen her, for the first time seen, 

Standing upon the altar’s lofty steps, ? 

With lyre in hand, and glance to heaven up-raised, 

Up-raised her whole majestic radiant form, 

Transfigured by the glory round her shed— 

He of the goddesses had deemed her one, 

And straightway bent in prayer a suppliant knee, 

But as she stood there, motionless and mute, 

A shuddering terror seized upon my heart; 

I trembled at her look of living death, 

And hurried—” 


Some of the earlier passages in the poem merit all 
the praise that Byron bestowed upon the author, 
especially the first scene in the third act, where 
Sappho comes upon Phaon asleep, and her ‘burn- 
ing words’ in the second scene, when alone after 
Phaon has left her. There are few passages in the 
ancient Greek tragedies finer than the soliloquy of 
Sappho at the beginning of that scene. 
The Butterflies of Great Britain, with their Trans. 
tions delineated and described. By J. O. 
F.L.S. Orr and Co. 





ur 
Westwood, Esq., 
THIS is a re-issue, in a more compact and less ex- 
pensive form, of Mr. Westwood’s well-known ‘ Bri- 


tish Butterflies and their Transformations.’ An 


‘| entirely new set of plates have, however, been 


drawn for the work by the author himself, includ- 
ing figures ofall the species, and nearly the whole of 
them are represented with their preparatory states. 
Two elementary plates are also given of microsco- 
pical details, and the attention of the student is 
particularly directed to the organization of the in- 
sects. The introductory chapter on the general 
characteristics of the butterfly tribes, is written in 
much greater detail than in the original work, and 
it includes the results of some important microsco- 
pical examinations which Mr. Westwood has had 
to make for the completion of the great work on 
the ‘Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera,’ begun by 
the late Mr. Doubleday. The ‘British Butterflies’ 
of Mr. Westwood, in its present improved and 
cheapened form, comes within the range of all 
classes of entomologists. 
The Roving Englishman in Turkey. Sketches 
from Life. Routledge and Co. 

THE readers of ‘Household Words’ are familiar 
with some parts of this work, which appeared first 
in the pages of that periodical. As now collected 
and arranged, with additional matter, the papers of 
the ‘ Roving Englishman’ form a volume of most 
entertaining reading, while they convey more life- 
like and faithful pictures of Turkish and Eastern 
life than will be found in systematic works of 
greater size and pretensions. It contains also use- 





ful information and practical hints for travellers in 
the Turkish dominions. 








SUMMARY. 


ABUNDANT poetry continues to be issued on the 
subject of the war. Dr. Johnson in his life of 
Prior has some remarks on the fashions of literature 
in reference to public events. He is speaking of 
Prior’s poem on the battle of Ramilies. ‘‘ Every- 
thing,” he says, ‘‘hasitsday. Through the reigns 
of William and Anne no prosperous event passed 
undignified by poetry. In the last war, when 
France was disgraced and overpowered in every 
quarter of the globe, when Spain, coming to her 
assistance, only shared her calamities, and the 
name of an Englishman was reverenced through 
Europe, no poet was heard amidst the general 
acclamation; the fame of our counsellors and 
heroes was entrusted to the Gazetteer.” The 
deficiency of poets during the great war of Lord 
Chatham will not be complained of in regard to 
that which Lord Palmerston is to conduct. 
Already we have lost reckoning of the number of 
pieces published. Almost every poet of any name 
has contributed his verses. We doubt whether 
any one piece has yet appeared destined to hold a 
ermanent place among our classic English poetry. 
owever, it is scarcely time to judge what com 
sitions are likely to be hereafter remembered. e 
must continue our duty of chronichling the poems 
as they appear. To those previously noticed in 
our columns the following are now added. Songs 
of the War, by the best writers, edited, with ori- 
ginal lays, by James Hain Friswell (Ward and 
Lock), a collection of pieces that have — 
chiefly in periodicals, including some from ‘ Punch,’ 
attributed to Mr. Tom Taylor, which are among 
the best of all. The editor’s original contributions 
are not of a high order. The Battle of the Alma, 
a national ballad, by John William Fletcher, 
author of ‘Tryphena, and other Poems’ (Theobald). 
The closing’ lines are spirited, but bear somewhat 
too close resemblance in their strain to ‘The Lays 
of Ancient Rome.’ 
“ Grey "aerated eyes shall glisten 
With a strange unwonted glee, 
As the stirring story they relate 
To the children at their knee: 
As they trace again the varying tide 
Of battle, as it rolled 
By the waters of the Alma, 
In the brave days of old.” 
The Battle of Inkermann, by R. M. Elliott, B.A. 
(Leng, Hull), is in college exercise style, and re- 
markable for far-fetched and ill-chosen diction, in 
twelve stanzas, a number of such phrases as these 
being introduced—‘hearts flint-nerved,’ ‘the lethal 
plain,’ ‘the choir of the dark tyrant’s minions.’ On 
the same subject, Inkermann, a poem, by the Rev. 
R. Milman, M.A. (J. H. Parker), is less ambi- 
tious in style and diction, ending with a genial and 
practical appeal. 
“Then, E. f 
edt we 
For they for thee have fought, 
And they thy glory guard. 
Grudge not their victor-wreath! 
Grudge not thy fervent prayers! 
Nor by their beds of wounds and death 
Thy daughters’ holy cares.” 
Two Battle Pieces, by Henry Lushington and 
Franklin Lushington (Macmillan and Co., Cam- 
bridge), are spirited compositions. The longest of 
the two is a metrical description of the battle of 
Tnkermann, in the form of a detailed narrative by 
one of the survivors. The other piece is a descrip- 
tive ode on the battle of the Alma, by Franklin 
Lushington, some of whose poetry is contained in 
the collection of ‘Songs of the War’ previously 
mentioned. In a poem, Christmas Dawn, 1854, 
and New Year's Eve, 1855, by H. R. F. (Mac- 
millan and Co.), while various subjects are intro- 
duced, the allusions to the war furnish the most 
striking points in the composition. 

There are also many pamphlets connected with 
the all-absorbing topic of the time. A Letter to 
Colonel Chesney, by a brother officer (Booth), and 
Postscript to the Letter to Colonel Chesney, by W. 
M. Leake, R.A., present the writer's views om 
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the politics of the Russo-Turkish question. The 
operations in the Crimea are criticised, and a 
reform of the Turkish Government by British 
influence is advocated. In the United Service 
Magazine for January is reprinted that portion of 
Sir Howard Douglas’ ‘Remarks on Naval Gun- 
nery’ relating to the siege operations at Sebasto- 
pol. Suggestions on Organization of the British 
Army, by R. J. Allen, B.A. (J. H. Parker), in 
the form of a letter to Earl Grey, in which the 
evils of the existing complicated system of military 
administration are pointed out, and some remedies 
proposed. The insufficient education and unfair 
promotion of officers are points most properly 
dwelt upon by Mr. Allen, who urges that staff 
appointments should be regarded as objects of pro- 
fessional ambition, and ‘not given by favour and 
atronage. Some of the improvements proposed 
n the War Departments are suggested by the 
more efficient system of administration in the 
Indian Army. A Few Words to his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, by an Englishman (Bosworth), 
have lost some of their interest since the change 
of ministry. The writer advises the Minister of 
War ‘‘to seize the lion by the jaws, and slay the 
marauding beast,” and feels assured that “his 
Grace will not shrink from adherence to the clauses 
of a mission whose sanctity leaves no loophole 
through which vacillation can creep.” Some of 
the writer’s suggestions deserve notice, though 
the style of his letter is somewhat excited and 
unintelligible. He thinks it would be folly to give 
up the Crimea, if it falls into the hands of the 
Ilies, who are advised also to retain the Aland 
slands and other material guarantees against Rus- 
sian perfidy or aggression, Under the title of The 
Night after the Battle of Inkermann (Hatchard), 
are published various documents connected with 
the battle, with remarks and reflections suggested 
by the events of the war. The proceeds of the 
sale are intended for the Sick and Wounded 
Fund. 

An essay entitled Our Country (Hardwicke), 
printed in the form of verse, but neither in rhyme 
or metre, discusses a variety of subjects affecting 
the national welfare, and is full of patriotic senti- 
ments, with some sound political advices. 

The Rev. J. Tulloch, D. D., Principal of St. Mary’s 


College, St. Andrews, N.B., has published (Paton |. 


and Ritchie, Edinburgh) an inaugural lecture On 
the Theological Tendencies of the Age, chiefly refer- 
ring to Anglo-Catholicism on the one hand, and 
to German Rationalism on the other. Dr. Tulloch 
has been lately distinguished as the author of the 
second of the Burnett Prize Essays. The present 
lecture is an able and philosophical discourse on 
the principles of theological science. 

In Bohn’s Classical Library the first volume is 
published of Pliny's Natural History, translated by 
the late Dr. John Bostock, F.R.S.,and H.T. Riley, 
B.A. There was before only one English transla- 
tion of the work by Philemon Holland, towards the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The first 
two books in the present version, and detached por- 
tions of ‘others, were translated by Dr. Bostock, 
and the remainder is undertaken by Mr. Riley. In 
the frequent notes and illustrations, the labours of 
the best commentators on Pliny are made use of. 
Few of the ancient writers more require the eluci- 
dation afforded by modern knowledge and research. 
The foot-notes, which constitute nearly half the 
published matter, render this edition of Pliny a 
work of valuable scientific information, apart from 
the historical and literary interest of the ancient 
text. An account of the life and writings of 
Pliny is prefixed to the volume. 

Some portions of Mengotta’s Prize Essay on the 
Commercial Enterprise of the Ancient Romans are 
translated from the Italian by Sinclair Korner, 
Ph.D. (Johnstone and Hunter). The treatise 
* Del Commercio dei Romani’ obtained the prize 
from the French Academy of Inscriptions, and the 
comes here selected present subjects of peculiar 

terest to English readers. The translator sees 
analogies in the history of Rome and of Great 
Britain, which he points out in his prefatory 
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Nicholson’s (P.) Algebra, 12mo, boards, 7th ed., 8s. Key, 8s. 


Orr’s Circle of the Sciences, crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. 2, 4s. 6d. 
Paget’s Tales of the Village, 12mo, cloth, new ed., 5s. 6d. 
Pellew’s (Hon. G.) Seven Ages of a Christian Life, 12mo, 2s, 
Pirret’s (D.) Ethics of the Sabbath, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


Poole’s (G. A.) History of England, 2nd ed., 12mo, cl., 7s. 6d. 


Roberts’s (Rev. T.) God and His Works, er. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Secret History of a Household, 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
What shall I do with my Money ? 6th edit., 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Wylie’s (M.) Bengal, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s, 








THE BEST ESTATE. 


Tue Heart it hath its own estate— 
The Mind it hath its wealth untold; 

It needs not fortune to be great, 
While there’s a coin surpassing gold. 


No matter which way Fortune leans, 
Wealth makes not happiness secure ; 
A little mind hath little means— 
A narrow heart is always poor. 


Stern Fate the greatest still enthrals, 
And Misery hath its high compeers ; 
For Sorrow enters palace halls, 
And queens are not exempt from tears. 


The princely robe and beggar’s coat, 

The scythe and sword, the plume and plough, 
Are in the grave of equal note,— 

Men live but in the eternal ‘‘ Now!” 


Still Disappointment tracks the proud, 
The bravest ‘neath defeat may fall; 

The high, the rich, the courtly crowd 
Find there’s calamity for all. 


*Tis not the house that honour makes,— 
True honour is a thing divine; 

It is the mind precedence takes,— 
It is the spirit makes the shrine! 


So keep thou yet a generous heart, 
A steadfast and contented mind; 
And not till death consent to part 
With that, which friend to friend doth bind, 


What's utter’d from the life within, 
Is heard not by the life without ; 
There’s always something to begin 
"Twixt life in faith, and life in doubt! 


But grasp thou Truth, —though bleak appears 
The rugged path her steps have trod,— 

She'll be thy friend in other spheres ; 
Companion in the world of God. 


Thas dwelling with the wise and good,— 
The rich in thought, the great in soul,— 
Man’s mission may be understood, 
And part prove equal to the whole! 


We know not half we may possess, 

Nor what awaits, nor what attends, — 
We're richer far than we may guess, 

Rich as eternity extends! 
The heart it hath its own estate, 

The mind it hath its wealth untold; 
It needs not fortune to be great, 

While there's a coin surpassing gold! 
February, 1855. CHARLES SWAIN, 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITIgg 
MUSEUM. 


Ovr readers will be gratified to hear that, notwith 
standing the indifference of the Trustees, we ap 
yet in a fair way of eventually possessing a colleg. 
tion of national antiquities in the British Museum, 
Although the cases appropriated to their reception 
are as yet but scantily stocked, the increase in the 
number of objects truly national is very apparent, 
We do not believe there is a museum of antiquities 
in Europe in which the officers are more anxious 
to perfect such a collection, but while the executiyg 
is, with scarcely an exception, dead to the impor. 
ance of such a collection, the officials have sad 
up-hill work of it. They will, however, have the 
gratitude of all who would study our history by its 
monuments, which so often reflect the strongest 
light and furnish the most striking illustrations 
where the records of the chroniclers are vague or 
scanty. <A recent visit to the British Museum 
warrants our indulging in these remarks; and it 
afforded us no small gratification to witness an 
attempt to furnish the information of which such 
objects are susceptible by their arrangement in 
chronological sequences. While admitting this, 
we confess that it was not without blushing thi 
we perceived that for by far the greater portion 
of the primeval, Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities, the nation is indebted to the generosity 
of individuals on whose property they have bee 
discovered! On entering the room appropriate 
to the reception of British antiquities, we founda 
tolerable assemblage of the stone weapons and in- 
plements of our earliest forefathers, consisting o 
flint knives, arrow-heads, hatchets of various form 
and degrees of workmanship, but all indicatings 
remote age,—an age in which civilization had no 
taken root in Britain, long ere the keels of Czsars 
galleys grated on the shores of Kent. Coeval with 
these are rude urns, found crammed with huma 
bones, the evidence that the rite of cremation wa 
one of the earliest forms of sepulture among the 
aborigines of this island. Next in order a 
weapons and implements of bronze, comprising 
spear-heads, swords, war-trumpets, and the chise- 
shaped objects termed by antiquaries ‘ celts’ 
Among these bronze reliques are some torc-collas 
and armille, found in the west of England, and 
presented by Mr. Peniston, and a fine example of 
the ancient British buckler, —a still larger and fine 
buckler found in Oxfordshire is preserved in the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries, Other 
cases are appropriated to Roman antiquities found 
in England, comprising various objects of person 
ornament found in a Roman sepulchre discovered 
at Westergate, presented hy Thomas Shiffner, Esq,; 
a large square glass ossuary, found at Harpenden, 
full of human calcined bones, and a second example, 
dug up at Messing, in Essex, presented by the 
Earl of Verulam; a number of specimens 
Roman pottery, recently found among the remains 
of an ancient kiln in the New Forest, an account of 
which was published in the ‘ Archeologia’ of the 
Society of Antiquaries; some tiles found in Woot- 
street, London, inscribed PPBRLON, anda large flue 
pipe of a bath found at Gloucester, and presented 
by the lateS. Lysons; querns, or hand-mills ; minute 
beads, forming a necklace, found at Felixstowe; 
a bronze statuette of an emperor, found at Barking 
hall, Suffolk, presented by the Lord Ashburnham; 
bronze keys, from Reculver, and bronze horse-trap- 
pings, discovered at Stoney Stratford in the yet 
1789, There is also the fine Roman helmet fou 
some years ago at Woodchester, in Gloucestershire} 
this object is engraved in the ‘ Vetusta Monuments, 
published by the Society of Antiquaries. Near thee 
is the exquisite minute statuette of Harpocra' 
with its silver chain, found in the Thames, 

by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge ; and another bron” 
statuette of a male figure found at Barkway, Herts 
The numerous antiquities found at Polden 
Somersetshire, and described in the fo 
volume of the ‘ Archeologia,’ are next to ben 
together with a number of other objects of t# 
same age and character found at Stanwick, Nort 
umberland, comprising horse trappings, fi 
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of weapons, &c., many of them enamelled. These 
last were presented by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, who, it is said, has expressed a strong desire 
to see a good collection of our national antiquities 
accessible at all times to the public. Two massive 
bronze armille, ornamented with an enamelled 
figure in the form of a cross, are especially deserv- 
ing of notice. They were discovered at Drummond 
Castle, Berks, and presented by Lord Willoughby 
dEresby. There are also a few fragments of Roman 
or Gallo-Roman enamelled work, found during ex- 
cavations at Farley Heath, near Guildford, presented 
by Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. It will be 
seen from this brief enumeration, that in Roman 
antiquities the British Museum collection, though 
comprising some very interesting objects, is very 
far inferior to those of many of the towns and 
cities of the Continent; while it is apparent that 
for the little we possess we have not to thank the 
Trustees of the British Museum. The collection of 
Anglo-Saxon and Danish antiquities is small and 
of little importance, far inferior to several private 
collections in England. It comprises a fine ex- 
ample of a Danish sword found in the river Witham 
at Lincoln, several iron umbones of Saxon shields, 
a pail found full of Northumbrian stycas in the 
churchyard of Hexham, of which an account is pub- 
lished in the ‘ Archzologia; another pail of wood, 
hooped with bronze, found in a grave at Wilbra- 
ham. Similar pails have been discovered in the 
graves of the Anglo-Saxons in Kent, and in the 
cemetery at Fairford, in Gloucestershire. There 
are also some fragments of a very curious descrip- 
tion found in a tumulus at Caenby, in Lincolnshire, 
but so mutilated by the finders as to make us 
regret that the ancient resting place had not been 
explored by a competent investigator. It appears 
to have been the grave of some Danish chief. Por- 
tions of a horse’s bit and trappings were found near 
the skeleton. There are a few specimens of the 
glass drinking cups used by our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, and it will be observed that they could 
not be set upon the table when filled, the bottoms 
being round. They are supposed by antiquaries 
to be mead or wine cups, and to be, in fact, the 
original “‘tumbler,” a name not now applicable to 
the vessel so designated. The contents of upwards 
of sixty Anglo-Saxon graves in the vieinity of Salis- 
bury, presented by Viscount Folkestone, comprise 
many objects of interest, among which may be 
especially noticed an iron fork with a buckhorn 
handle, found with a knife by the side of a male 
skeleton. This is the second example of an Anglo- 
Saxon fork. A specimen in silver was purchased 
by Lord Londesborough, at a sale in London, a 
short time since. It is somewhat singular that 
both these objects are the sole examples of Anglo- 
Saxon forks, and both were discovered in the same 
county. In dismissing these Anglo-Saxon relics, 
‘we must not fail to direct the student’s attention 
to a very extensive and remarkable collection of 
Livonian antiquities in the adjoining cases. These 
comprise weapons in iron, among which are swords, 
Spears, darts, large knives, and axes; male and 
female ornaments in bronze, beads of amber, and 
Vitrified pastes, and a variety of other objects of a 
cognate character with those found in our Anglo- 
Saxon graves, and furnishing evidence of a consi- 
milarity of the Teutonic type throughout Western 
Europe. In justice to the Trustees, it should be 
mentioned that these remains were purchased for 
the British Museum; but this only renders their 
conduct in rejecting the Faussett collection the 
more inexplicable. Most of these objects are de- 
scribed and engraved in a work by Dr. Bahr, en- 
a oo Graber der Liven.’ 

e have already expressed our misgivings as to 
whether the ow d of Antiquities will pies Teccine 
popular in England; but this only adds to our 
anxiety that the remains which are brought to light 
should be preserved and placed in situations where 
they may be studied by rich and poor; for a vene- 
ration for antiquity has existed through all ages, 
and ig not confined to class, and many working 
men, by a visit to the British Museum, may be 
taught to preserve that which accident may bring 
to light, and learn that although it may be useless 





to the silversmith, and unfit for the crucible, it 
may yet be fit to be incorporated with the national 
collection. 

Thus much of our earlier Antiquities in the 
British Museum; at a future opportunity we may 
take occasion to remark on those of a later period. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. James Sik BuckincHamM has issued the 
prospectus of a work which we are timely warned 
to look forward to as a production of no ordinary 
interest—an authentic Autobiography, including 
his Voyages, Travels, Adventures, Speculations, 
Successes, and Failures, frankly and faithfully 
narrated; with Characteristic Sketches of Public 
Men with whom he has had intercourse during a 
period of more than Fifty Years, consisting of 800 
pages, embellished with his portrait on steel. It 
is to surprise many and entertain, it is hoped, not 
afew. ‘‘ It will contain,” says the autobiographer, 
‘a full, frank, and impartial detail of the principal 
events of my life—in all its varied vicissitudes of 
extreme want and abundant wealth ;—of original 
obscurity and subsequent popularity ;—of perilous 
adventures by sea and land, over a range of some 
of the most interesting countries of the globe ;—of 
enterprises and speculations, successes, and 
failures ;—of projects still regarded as utopian, 
and of others happily realised ;—of personal inter- 
course with some of the very lowest classes of man- 
kind, and of interviews, banquets, and entertain- 
ments in the palaces of kings, princes, and poten- 
tates ;” and it is hinted that the characters of a 
host of public men will be turned inside out “by an 
exposition of some of the secret springs of conduct, 
in striking contrast with the public motives 
announced, by many of the most prominent actors 
in the great drama of political life, in clubs, 
senates, and cabinets.” Mr. Buckingham farther 
announces that his book will carry home to every 
British bosom that most important of all lessons — 
namely, “that there is no obscurity of birth, no 
privation of property, and no opposition, either of 
powerful individuals, or still more powerful public 
bodies and governments, that may not be over- 
come by industry, integrity, zeal, and perseve- 
rance;—no depth of misfortune, from which the 
victim may not hope to emerge, by labour, economy, 
temperance, and that single-mindedness which 
regards the faithful discharge of duty as the great 
object to which all others must be made subordi- 
nate.” Accompanying the prospectus is a statis- 
tical analysis of the numbers of pamphlets and lec- 
tures that Mr. Buckingham has produced during the 
course of his most exemplary career, and a list, fill- 
ing five closely-printed columns, of the towns in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and America, in which the 
latter have been delivered. 

A sale of twenty choice pictures, chiefly by 
English artists, from the collection of Charles 
Birch, Esq., of Westfield House, Edgbaston, at- 
tracted an immense crowd on Thursday to the 
gallery of Messrs. Foster and Son, Pall Mall, 
although the buyers were limited to a few spirited 
individuals. The prices obtained were not extra- 
vagant, but good. The most remarkable were 780 
guineas for a small picture by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Waiting for the Deer to Rise, size only 27 inches 
by 204; and 700 guineas for a small circular pic- 
ture only 18 inches in diameter, by Etty, The 
Fleur de Lys. A fine Turner, The Lock, in his 
best style, engraved in the ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ size 
4 feet by 3 feet, fetched only 600 guineas. The 
Lock, by Constable, painted as a companion to 
The Corn Field, in the National Gallery, was 
knocked down, after a spirited competition, at 860 
guineas. Mr. Maclise’s large picture, Alfred in 
the Tent of Guthrum the Dane, exhibited three 
years since in the Royal Academy, sold for 690 
guineas; Spezzia Bay, by Calcott, 500 guineas ; 
an effective picture by Stanfield, Affray in the 
Pyrenees with Contrabandista, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy the year before last, 435 guineas ; 
and a charming landscape by Linnell, The Road 
through the Wood, 415 guineas; Frith’s little gem, 
Dolly Varden, 200 guineas; and a brilliant little 





picture by Poole, Mountain Peasants descending 
the Rugged Path, 240 guineas; Beating for Re- 
erwits, size 184 inches by 16}, by Webster, 355 
guineas ; Wilkie’s First Zar-ring, size 18} inches 
by 144, 295 guineas; Returning from the Hawnt 
of the Sea Fowl, by Collins, 185 guineas ; A Clas- 
sical Landscape, by F. Danby, 115 guineas ; Nim- 
rod, the Mighty Hunter of Babylon, by Herbert, 
190 guineas; The Saviour of the World, a fine 
head, size,24 inches by 19, by Paul De la Roche, 
265 guineas; The Tambourine Player, by Uwins, 
120 guineas; The Slave Market, by W. Muller, 
195 guineas; Rydal Water, by J. B. Pyne, 92: 
guineas ; and a circular picture, 2 feet diameter, 
The Hall Fruit Table, by Lance, 76 guineas. Total 
for the 20 pictures, 76731. 8s. We must not omit 
to mention that Messrs. Foster and Son added very 
much to the interest of the sale, and possibly to the 
competition, by the issue of an elegantly-printed 
catalogue, in which twelve of the principal pictures 
were represented by neatly-finished wood-engrav- 
ings. 

Sales of autographs are more frequent in Paris 
than in any other city of Europe ; but such is the 
skill with which recent scientific discoveries enable 
forgeries to be executed, and such the unscrupu- 
lousness of dealers and others in turning them to 
account, that in no city should purchasers of auto- 
graphs display more precaution. At an extensive 
sale which has just taken place, we observe by the 
papers that several autographs of literary interest 
fetched good prices—higher, indeed, than others 
emanating from historical personages. Thus a let- 
ter of Racine the poet was knocked down for nearly 
16l.; one of Adrienne Lecouvreur, the actress, for 
11l.; one of Jean Jacques Rousseau for 41. 4s. ; 
one of Fenelon for 21. 5s. ; and one of Boileau for 
nearly 4/.; whilst a manuscript ode to Charlotte 
Corday, by A. Chenier, fetched 57. ; and a manu- 
script entitled ‘Les Arréts d’Amour,’ by Lafon- 
taine, 3/. 8s. In another autograph sale at Paris, 
an unpublished sonnet of Tasso was knocked down 
for the modest sum of 207. ; and a number of ser- 
mons and other manuscripts of St. Vincent de 
Paul were also disposed of, 

A custom is springing up of publishing para- 
graphs of idle gossip in the form of returns of the 
books most in request in the Free Libraries. Last 
week, for instance, it was announced that in the 
Marylebone Library ‘ Valentine Vox’ had twice 
as many readers as Shakspeare, and that Dickens 
had 2700 readers, while Milton had only 96. Mr. 
Lever, we are told, has more readers in Siarytstoons 
than Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, Goldsmith, Cer- 
vantes, Swift, Bacon, and Humboldt—more than 
all these, with Hood, Asop, Lamartine, and La- 
yard into the bargain. The only useful purpose 
that could be served by reports of the books 
issued, would be to indicate the popular taste in 
literature, but this is not done by statistics of 
such libraries. In fact, the frequent demand for - 
certain books, taken for casual reading, is rather a 
proof of their inferiority. People are satisfied with 
the perusal of borrowed books which are not 
deemed worthy of being purchased, while works 
of genuine worth and permanent popularity are 
bought and studied at greater leisure. These Free 
Library returns would afford remarkable illustra- 
tions of the fallacy of statistical facts, when, argu- 
ments are drawn from them on matters distinct 
from the immediate object of the returns. Cer- 
tainly no safe conclusion can be drawn from them 
as to the popular literary taste, of which a far 
sounder and more encouraging indication is given 
in the numerous and cheap issues of many of our 
best standard authors, en Johnson's ‘ Ras- 
selas’ can be bought for a penny, and Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels for a shilling, readers even of the 
working classes are less likely to trouble the keepers 
of libraries for the loan of such books, although 
they may borrow a volume of ‘ Valentine Vox.’ 

in the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, a very interesting communication was 
read on the discovery of fossil bones at Pikermi, 
near Athens, by Drs. Proth and Wagner, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Munich. After 
stating that, so far back as 1838, Dr. Wagner dis- 
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covered in some excavations at Pikermi fragments 
of the skull and upper jaw of a species of monkey, 
which he called Mesopithecus pentelicus, some molar 
teeth of what he called the Galeotherium, and of the 
equus primigenius, and of the bones of some other 
animals,—it describes the finding, in 1850, of 
fossil bones of an almost entire head of the equus 
primigenius, of a sort of rhinoceros, of the dino- 
therium, of the great felis, and several ruminants; 
and amongst the latter, of a piece of the bony pro- 
tuberance of the antelope with spiral horns. It 
then describes the discovery, in 1853, of a great 
number of fossils, and, amongst the fragments, of 
the skull and teeth of the species of monkey called 
Mesopithecus pentelicus and Mesopithecus major— 
of the lower jawbone of a hyena, and the upper 
jaw of a wolf; the muzzle of a species of the 

felis, whose upper canines are of extraordi- 
nary size, compressed like sword blades, and 
notched, and tooth of a castor, of Hippotherium, 
of a species of swine called Sus brymanthius, &c. 
In consequence of this report, and of its being 
announced that other discoveries of a still more 
interesting character can yet be made at Pikermi, 
the Academy determined on recommending the 
government to send out Dr. A. Gaudry to make 
further research 


es, 

An acceptable addition to the Catalogue of the 
British Museum library has been made in a list of 
the pamphlets belonging to the Royal Library. 
The catalogue is in twelve small octavo volumes. 
The pamphlets are about twenty thousand in 
number, extending from the reign of Charles I. to 
George ITI., by whom they were presented to the 
nation about thirty years ago. 

The experiment made by Lord Stanley, M.P. 
for King’s Lynn, in establishing, principally at 
his own cost, a free public library in that borough, 
has been highly successful. His lordship’s kind- 
ness is gra\ ly appreciated by the operatives, and 
the stock of books provided has not been suffi- 
ciently large to meet all the demands made upon it. 

In Messrs. John W. Parker and Son's list of 
recent publications, Mr. J. S. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, is announced as the author 
of ‘The Plurality of Worlds,’ which has been gene- 
rally ascribed to Professor Whewell. 

death of the venerable President of Mag- 

dalen College, Dr. Routh, in his 100th year, 
recently gave rise to many biographical and his- 
torical comments. Last week the death was 
chronicled of the Rev. R. G. Fletcher, a Wesleyan 
minister in Nottinghamshire, at the still more 
i age of 108. For twenty-six years of 

is early life he was in the army, having been at 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and having landed with 
Abercrombie in Egypt. He was for thirty-six 
in the service of the West India Dock Com- 

y, from whom he received a retiring pension. 
his latter years he was a preacher among the 

. Wesleyan Methodists, with which society he had 
from his youth been connected. We hope that his 
friends, or those among whom he latterly lived in 
Nottingham, have obtained some records of a man 
many of whose reminiscences must be worthy of 


preservation. 

A paragraph has appeared in the ‘Morning 
Advertiser,’ stating that among the competitors 
for the Burnett Prizes were Dr. Croly, Dr. Harris, 
Mr. P. R. Hamilton, Dr. MacNeil, Dr. Dick, 
Mr. Robert Montgomery, Mr. F. Maurice, Pro- 
fessor Trench, Mr. J. Angell James, Mr. Hugh 
Stowell, Dr. Cumming, Mr. E. Miall, M.P., Mr. 


Binney, and Mr. Samuel Warren. Mr. Warren 
i a letter denying that he had written 
+ Some of those mentioned in the list we 


are very unlikely to have allowed their 

ire when unsuccessful. The list 

tly fictitious, but we give it as bringing 
together the names of some of the popular writers 
of the day, the religious tone and tendency of 
whose works gave plausibility to the assertion of 
their having m competitors for the Burnett 


Paris announce that a literary trophy 
from Bomarsund has just been added to the Biblio- 





theque Impériale in that city. It is a collection 
of the offices of the Saints’ Days of the Greek 
Church for every day in the year, and is divided 
into twelve volumes, one for each month. Asa 
specimen of typographical art it does no credit to 
Russia, though it was produced so recently as 
1811. It is preceded by a permission to print, 
given. ‘‘in the name of the Most Holy Trinity,” 
by the ‘‘ most pious” Emperor Alexander, and his 
**most pious” wife, and the “most orthodox” 
princes of the Imperial family and their ‘‘most 
orthodox”’ wives. 

A German author of much talent and more pro- 
mise, named Speller von Hauenschild, but calling 
himself Max Waldau, has just died at Ratibor, at 
the early age of thirty-three. His principal works 
are ‘Nach der Natur,’ ‘Aus der Junkerwel, 
Cordula, und Rahab.’ He was also one of the 
principal contributors to the well-known literary 
review of Leipsic. 

The famous portico of the Palace of the Uffizi at 
Florence has, at length, after a lapse of nearly two 
hundred years, been supplied with statues of all 
the celebrated men of Tuscany and Florence, in 
compliance with the original plan of Vasari, the 
architect, and of his protector, the Duke Cosmo 
de Medicis. Poetry and literature are represented 
by statues of Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, and 
Redi; science, jurisprudence, politics, physics, and 
medicine by those of Accurso, Macchiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini, Galileo, Cesalpino, Micheli, and Mor- 
gagni ; the fine arts by statues of Giotto, Arnolfo, 
Orcagna,, Donatello, Alberte, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, Benvenuto Cellini, 
and Guido d’Arrezo. There are also statues of 
the navigator Amerigo Vespucci, the archbishop 
Antoninus, Cosmo the elder, and Laurent de 
Medicis; and of four eminent citizens of Florence 
—Farinata degli Uberte, who protected the city in 
a great emergency; Capponi, who defended it 
against the French; Giovanni delle Bande Nere, 
the general of the Medicis faction ; and Ferruccia, 
the last general of the republic, who perished 
with it. 

Count Abel Hugo, brother of the renowned 
Victor, hast just died in Paris, aged 57. He was 
the compiler of two esteemed works, ‘La France 
Pittoresque,’ and ‘La France Militaire,’ and was 
the author of several dramatic pieces and nume- 
rous pamphlets. Another French author named 
Delbare has also just died. He was more indus- 
trious than famous, but he had the honour of 
having assisted Michaud in his ‘History of the 
Crusades.’ 

It is stated in a letter from Bohemia, that a Dr. 
Herzog has just discovered in the archives of the 
town hall of Zwickau, twelve folio manuscript 
volumes, containing the poetical works of Hans 
Sachs, a celebrated German troubadour, who was 
born in 1494. 

M. Odilon Barrot has been elected a Member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
Paris, in the room of the late M. Blondeau, and 
M. Brandis, of Bonn, a Foreign Associate, in the 
room of M. Schelling. 

Professor Schrader of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin intends to send to the Universal Exhibition 
of Paris a large painting of Milton dictating 
‘ Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters. Report speaks 
most highly of it. 

The first concert of the New Philharmonic So- 
ciety for this season was given on Wednesday 
evening at Exeter Hall, Dr. Wylde conductor. 
Some arrangement has been made for combining 
benefits to certain philanthropic institutions with 
the usual purposes of the meetings, the object 
apparently being to secure the notice and patronage 
of the friends of these establishments, and thus 
increase the popularity of the New Philharmonic 
meetings. It is only in rare instances that the 
direct financial advantages of charitable concerts 
are considerable, except when professional services 
are given gratuitously. When this is volunteered, 
it is well enough, but too often the demand is 
made unfairly, and the system ought to be dis- 
couraged. The New Asylum for Idiots was the 
institution associated with the first concert, and 


this brought the Lord Mayor and a distinguished 
band of civic and benevolent governors to Exeter 
Hall. The chief feature of the concert was the 
eoen, of a Mass by Cherubini, Grand Choral 

ork in C, as the programme terms it. The music 
was very efficiently given, and the chief solo parts 
were sustained well by Miss Birch and by Augustus 
and Hamilton Braham. Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A, and the Egmont Overture, Mendelssohn’s 
Ruy Blas Overture, and his part song, ‘O hills, 0 
vales,’ were the other pieces in the programme, A 
berg solo by Herr Ernst was executed in his best 
style. 

A new five-act play has been hissed at Paris! 
This event has, we are told, created an immense 
sensation in the literary and theatrical circles of 
that city. The claque system has been brought to 
such perfection there, and is submitted to with 
Such discreditable resignation by the real public, 
that it is almost a matter of course for every new 
play, from the most pretentious tragedy down to 
the most absurd farce, to be applauded to the 
skies, The sudden condemnation of a grand new 
play, produced after all the customary preliminary 
puffing, is, therefore, one of those incidents which 
startle and astonish. As such it has given rise to 
a good deal of sharp controversy: some people say 
that the play is better than ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of those that are greeted with acclamations, 
and that therefore the condemnation of it convicts 
the condemners of incapacity and of injustice ; 
others maintain that the hissing of a play is so 
rare a spectacle, that people should be thankful for 
it when it is presented, whatever the wrong done 
to the unfortunate authors. For ourselves, from 
all we hear, we have no difficulty in believing that 
the condemned comedy, which is called La Femme 
@un Grand Homme—a taking title, and a capital 
subject—was better than scores, and even hun- 
dreds, that have been received with all the honours, 
But, at the same time, we entertain such horror of 
the atrocious claque system, that we cannot help 
rejoicing that for once it has received a check. 
The theatre at which the new play was hissed was 
the Odéon, and the hissers were consequently law 
and medical students—that being the house of the 
Quartier Latin. The authors of the unfortunate 
piece are unknown to fame—their names are Du- 
rantin and Deslandes. 

The Grand Opera at Paris is making extensive 
preparations for the new and brilliant season which 
it anticipates during the Grand Exhibition. 
Amongst other things it is getting up Meyerbeer’s 
Prophet, with Madame Stoltz as Fides, and the 
Juive with Cruvelli. 

Gardoni, who is at present engaged at the Grand 
Opera at Paris, is engaged for the next season at 
Covent Garden. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicaL.—Jan. 31st.—Mr. Hamilton, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The Rev. T, J. Prout was 
elected a Fellow. The following communications 
were read :—1. ‘Observations on the Silurian and 
Devonian Rocks of Christiania, in Norway, on pre- 
senting M. Kjerulf’s New Geological Map of that 
District,’ by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S, The 
Silurian strata of Norway form a vast trough or 
elongated basin, with a south by west and north 
by east direction. In the parallel of Christiania it 
is about thirty English miles in width. The centre 
of this district consists of a high plateau of old 
red sandstone or Devonian strata, overlying the 
Silurian rocks. The former are unfossiliferous, 
and about 900 feet thick. The thickness of the 
latter is 1010 feet, of which 150 belong to the 
Upper, and 860 feet to the Lower Silurian. The 
bottom beds rest on gneiss or the older granite. 
Notwithstanding their comparatively thin develop- 
ment, these Norwegian Silurian rocks exhibit 4 
complete series or system, zoologically and geolo- 
gically, even more perfect than the Silurian 

of North America, Bohemia, and Wales, where 
they are expanded to many thousands of feet im 
vertical dimensions. Indeed, in the parallel of 





Christiania only is there to be seen a full and sym- 
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metrical development of all the Silurian strata, 
Sir Roderick communicated M. Kjerulf’s notes 
both on the sedimentary and on the metamorphic 
and eruptive rocks, and observed that the results 
of M. Kjerulf’s geological survey of this interesting 
district markedly substantiated the sections and 
descriptions which he himself had laid before the 
Society, and published in his works several years 

. 2. ‘On the Foliated Rocks of Norway,’ by 
D. Forbes, Esq., F.G.S. The author commenced 
with remarks as to the directions taken by the 
lines of foliation, and some cases were brought 
forward where the foliation appeared to coincide 
with the true bedding; this, however, was not 
considered as necessarily the case. Other cases 
were alluded to, where the foliation appeared to 
be independent of the cleavage. The mechanical 
origin of cleavage was strongly insisted upon. 
Cleavage was considered as distinct from foliation ; 
in support of which opinion, numerous cases and 
specimens were shown in illustration of foliation 
having been induced by minerals not usually pre- 
sent, and the presence of which was only to be 
accounted for by chemical action. Remarks were 
made as to the arrangement of foliation, and as to 
the temperature at which foliation had taken place. 
Appearances in rocks were cited as opposed to the 
view that foliation had been produced by a fusion 
or semi-fusion of the rocks. This was further 
illustrated by specimens showing the experimental 
production of rocks similar to gneiss, cblorite- 
schist, &c., by prolonged heating at temperatures 
below fusion or softening. Remarks on the chemi- 
cal composition of these rocks in relation to the 
other sedimentary formations were made ; and the 
author, in conclusion, considered that this com- 
munication would be confirmatory of the following 
views :—1. That foliation and cleavage are two 
distinct processes, not necessarily connected ; and 
that those cases where we find them identical or 
parallel, result from foliation having-been induced 
subsequently to cleavage. 2. That foliation is the 
result of chemical action, combined with a simul- 
taneous arranging molecular force, generally de- 
veloped at temperatures below the fusion or semi- 
fusion of the rocks ; also that, when we find rocks 
which we know have been previously in a fused 
state possessing a foliated structure, this structure 
has been induced subsequently to their solidifica- 
tion. 3. That the arrangement of foliation may 
often be due to the intrusion or approach of igne- 
ous rocks, with a tendency to follow the direction 
of the lines of least mechanical resistance in the 
rocks themselves, whether these lines be lines of 
cleavage or of stratification, or the strie resulting 
from movement in fusion. 4. And lastly, that 
there is considerable reason to suppose that the 
foliated rocks may have been altered fossiliferous 
strata, from their chemical composition, the pre- 
sence of certain minerals, and the changes known 
to take place in other fossiliferous rocks. 


LInNEAN.—Jan. 16th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Mr. W. W. Saunders, F.L.S., 
presented a valuable series of Proteaceae, new to 
the Society’s herbarium, collected by Mr. James 


_ Drummond in Western Australia. §. M. Peto, 


-, presented two fine specimens of the Giant 
Puff-ball (Lycoperdon giganteum), gathered in 
Muntford Wood, near Somerleyton, Suffolk. 
Mr. J. Wallace presented a cone of the Welling- 


" tonta gigantea, from California, and Mr. S. Ste- 


vens, F.L.S., exhibited the leaves of the same 
species, and a walking-stick cut from the tree, 
which attains a height of 300 feet. Read, Ist. 
An extract from a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent by W. H. Hawker, Esq., relating the dis- 
covery of several new localities for some rare 
ferns and shells, including Polystichwm lonchitis, 
from Ulleswater, Helvellyn, Fairfield, &c.; and 
Asplenium septentrionale, A. Germanicum, and 
Woodsia ilvensis, three of our rarest British 
ferns, all growing on a spot only a few yards 
Square, upon an out-crop of iron ore, not many 
miles from Scaw-Fell, though not on it. Mr. 
Hawker mentions his having found a good shell 





(Clausilia Rolphii) in the Ashford woods. Last 
autumn, during a hasty run up the Rhine into 
Switzerland, &c., he found Helix obvoluta at 
Heidelberg, and also at Thun, Aspleniwm fon- 
tanum on the Jura, and Polystichum lonchitis 
growing in wonderful luxuriance in the pine 
forests of the Alps and Jura, with fronds some- 
times twenty-two inches long. Read 2nd, a letter 
from John Hogg, Esq., F.R.S. and L.S., on 
the subject of the Tunny stranded in September 
last, at Tees Bay, and noticed by him at the 
meeting of this Society held on the 5th of De- 
cember last. 3rd. ‘A Memoir on New Species of 
Proteacee, by Dr. Meisner, of Bile, who is now 
engaged in the elaboration of that family for De 
Candolle’s Prodromus.’ The materials for this 
paper were chiefly derived from the collections re- 
cently formed by Mr. James Drummond, A.L.S., 
in Western Australia. The number of new 
species amounts to sixty-six, inclusive of about a 
dozen, of which the characters (drawn up from 
specimens contained in the Society's herbarium) 
were communicated to Dr. Meisner by Mr. R. 
Kippist, Libr.L.S. Read lastly, an extract 
from a memoir ‘On the Origin and Development 
of Vessels in Monocotyledonous and Dicotyle- 
donous Plants,’ by Dr. Francisco-Freire Allemao, 
of Rio de Janeiro, translated and communicated, 
with notes and supplementary observations, by 
John Miers, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 


. 


ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 25th.—The Viscount Ma- 
hon, President, in the chair. Mr. George Roots, 
Mr. Richard Henry Major, and Mr. Francis Ben- 
noch, were elected Fellows. Two flint celts were 
exhibited by the Rev. Thomas Hugo. Mr. Wylie 
exhibited a beautiful drawing of the elevation of 
the Frauen Kirche, at Esslingen, in Swabia, by a 
young German artist. The Secretary communicated 
transcripts of. several letters written by officers of 
the Parliament in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. One of these is remarkable for the bitter- 
ness of its feeling to the captive king. Another, 
written shortly afterwards, shows that in less than 
two months after the death of Charles on the scaf- 
fold, the people of Yorkshire were indulging in the 
favourite English pastime of horse racing. The 
Rev. H. M. Scarth, rector of Bathwick, communi- 
cated an account of a Roman inscription found in 
December last, on Coombe Down, near Bath. This 
inscription has been somewhat damaged, but Mr. 
Scarth read it thus :— 


PRO SALVTE IMPERATORIS, 
ANTONINI FELICIS INVICTI 
AVGVSTI—NAEVIVS SAC(ERDOS) 

LIR, ADIVTOR PROCURATORVM PRIMARII 
IMPIA RVINA OPPRESSAM A SOLO RESTITVIT. 


CAESARIS MARCI 


‘For the safety of the Emperor Cesar Marcus 
Antoninus Felix Invictus Augustus, Nevius, Priest 
of Lir——, the Adjutor of the Chief Proconsul, 
restored from its foundation [this temple] when it 
had been impiously reduced to aruin.” A rubbing 
from this inscription had been exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Archeological Institute, where ob- 
servations had been made upon it by Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce and the Rev. Joseph Hunter, the 
latter being of opinion that the only difficulty 
existed in the meaning of the letters Lik. Both 
these gentlemen had supposed the inscription to 
refer to some revolt by the Christian population of 
Britain, in which the temple had been destroyed. 
In this opinion Mr. Scarth concurred, and referred 
it to the days of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the 
successor of Antoninus Pius. The letters Lin. he 
considered of doubtful signification; they might 
refer to Liber (Bacchus), or to Libitina, the god- 
dess of funerals. Mr. Augustus Franks stated 
that he had just returned from a visit to Bath, 
where he had seen and minutely inspected the 
stone. The impression now on the table enabled 
him to read the inscription with more facility, and 
he was of opinion that the transcript had not been 
carefully made. The letters rendered Sacerdos Lir. 
should be Augusté Libertus, and after Antonini 
the word Pi. occurs, Mr, Akerman observed that 


the inscription has undoubtedly been incorrectly 
attributed to M. Aur. Antonius, the first emperor 
of that name; and that it clearly referred to 
Caracalla, who is styled on coins and in — 
tions Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, with the addi- 
tion of the title of Felix, which occurs in the Bath 
inscription. Even Elagabalus, as has been re- 
marked by Gibbon, ‘‘assumed and polluted the .- 
respectable name of Antoninus ;” and with what- 
ever event it might be connected, it was quite clear 
that the inscription contained the name of the son 
of Severus, and not that of the Emperor philoso- 
pher, M. Aurelius. 

Soorsty or Arts.—Feb. 2nd.—Special Meeting. 
—Viscount Ebrington, M.P., in the chair. The 
paper read was ‘Observations on the Proposed 
Congress in Paris, as to the Improvement of Inter- 
national Commercial Law,’ by Mr. Leone Levi. 
It was explained that when the assimilation of the 
law relating to commerce was spoken of, no dis- 
tinction was made as to the sources—they might 
be statutes, ordonnances, codes, usages of trades, 
or customs of places or markets, sanctioned by law. 
Again, as to the word “code,” it was only the 
form in which the law was often embodied in a set 
of rules or definitions. So, when codification was 
spoken of, no reference was made by it to the value 
of the law itself, but simply to the mode of express- 
ing, publishing, or applying it. The laws of two 
countries might be assimilated, yet the modes in 
which they were stated might continue different. 
The most important point, therefore, was the 
assimilation of the law—the codification of it was 
a secondary consideration. Mr. Levi then exa- 
mined how a merchant was affected by the provi- 
sions of mercantile law. Whether, in fact, he 
formed a partnership, purchased or sold, shipped 
goods, effected an insurance, became a bankrupt 
or sued another for money, as partner, as debtor, 
and as ereditor, as shipowner, or insurer, a8 @ 
shareholder in national enterprises, and even as an 
author or an artist—in all these relations he was 
touched by the mercantile law of the State wherein 
he resided or transacted business. But it had been 
said that commerce was essentially universal, and 
of an international character. A might have 
a house of business in many countries ; were 
bought in one country and shipped to another, and 
perhaps on account of a merchant residing in a 
third ; bills might be drawn in this country on 
another, and circulated through many more. In 
such cases the individuals, the articles, the instru- 
ment, and the transaction were all affected by the 
law of the place wherein the business ori by 
the law of the place through which it passed, and 
by that of the place wherein the affair was consum- 
mated. The idea of the proposed congress had 
originated with an Edinburgh Society for pro- 
moting an international code of commercial law, we 
whom it had been suggested to the Fren 
Government. They likewise recommended the 
issuing of an Imperial Commission, similar to that 
in this country. From such a congress much 
mutual advantage could not but accrue. Great 
Britain possessed a boundless store of legal learn- 
ing—France excelled in the beauty and icuity 
of the exposition of the law—the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese codes were distinguished for their fulness 
and precision—Germany was rich in learned and 
philosophical jurisconsults—Italy had in her legisla- 
tion many institutions in advance of other coun- 
tries—whilst the United States of America had the 
greatest experience in international law, owing. to 
their peculiar federative constitution, and the 
complicated relations consequently arising between 
their several semi-independent governments. An 
animated discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, in which Mr. John Howell, Mr. T. E. 
Headlam, M.P., Mr. Collier, M.P., Mr. H. T. 
Hope, Mr. Chadwick, C.B., Mr. W. Hawes, 
Mr. F. ‘Lyne, Dr. Waddilove, Colonel Sykes, 
F.R.S., Mr. Elihu Burritt, Mr. F. W. Campin, 
and the noble chairman took part, when the fol- 
lowing resolution, pro by Mr. H. T. Hope 
and seconded by Mr. W. Hawes, was carried unani- 
\ mously. ‘That the council of the Society of Arts 
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be requested to appoint a committee to consider 
the best means to be adopted to further the object 
of the proposed congress at Paris for promotion 
of the assimilation of the commercial laws of the 
great nations of the world.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.— (On the Loans raised by 
Mr. Pitt during the First French War, 1793— 
1801; with some Statements in defence of the 
Methods of Funding employed. By William 
Newmarch, Esq.) 
British Architects, 8 p.m, 
Chemical, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Sir Richard Westmacott 
on Sculpture. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m, 
— Civil pt ned 8 p.m.—(On Steam and Sailing 
Colliers, and the modes of Ballasting. By Mr. 
E. E. Allen.) 
— Pathological, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
ectricity.) 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m.—(Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.G.S, 
Evidences of the Occurrence of Glacial Action 
ha ie Permian Period.) 
Thursday,— al, 8§ p.m, 
— Ro a Renteunt, 8 p.m.— (Professor Hart on 
Painting) 


—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m, — (Mr. W. B. Donne 
he coy Literature.) 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 
— Royal Institution, 83} p.m.—(Mr. Dickinson on Pro- 
viding an Additional Supply of Pure Water for 
Saturday Modleal, H 
— ical, 8 p.m, 
— Botanical, 4 p.m, 
_ al Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. Gladstone on. the 
inciples of Chemistry.) 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


. Dresden, February 10th, 1855, 
THERE have been several most interesting dramatic 
performances here within the last few weeks, the 
rincipal of which have been Shakspeare’s Othello, 
Batzkow's new play, entitled, Lenz und Sthne oder 
die Komédie der Besserungen, and the anonymous 
tragedy, The Gladiator of Ravenna (Der Fechter 
von Ravenna). This last work is very beautiful in 
, but is full of long and tiresome speeches, and, 
am convinced, owes the great interest which it 
excites wherever it is acted partly to its being 
anonymous and partly to its political tendency. 
Tt has been already attributed with equal confidence 
to the pen of the present King of Saxony, of Kar- 
lourtz, Friederich von Uechtritz, Max Maria von 
Weber, son of the celebrated composer, Halm of 
Vienna, &c., indeed I could fill a column with the 
names of the supposed author of the piece. The 
scene is laid in Rome, in the reign of Caligula, and 
the hero of the play is Thumelicus, the son of 
Arminius (better known under the name of Her- 
man). . Arminius was one of the greatest heroes of 
early German history; by his decisive victory over 
the Roman legions under Varus, in the "Feuto- 
burgher forest, the Germans are said “ to owe the 
unmixed blood which flows in their veins, and the 
ure German sounds pronounced by their tongue.” 
usnelda, the young wife of Arminius, is taken 
captive by the Roman general, and ina few months 
ives birth to a son, who with her is transferred to 
me. He is here separated from his mother, 
and brought up at Ravenna to the occupation of a 
gladiator; in this capacity he is introduced on the 
stage, ignorant of his origin, enjoying only the pre- 
sent, proud of his profession, loving to display him- 
self before the public and to exhibit his feats of 
strength and prowess. He is loved by a flower-girl, 
the daughter of the keeper of the gladiatorial school. 
Thusnelda meets her son by accident, discovers 
him by his unmistakeable likeness of his father 
(who had been previously murdered by his own 
relations in Germany); a scene of recognition en- 
sues, and Thusnelda uses all her powers of eloquence 
and ion to urge her son to abandon his dis- 
grat occupation, She pleads, however, in vain. 
the meantime, Merowig comes secretly to Rome, 
eputed by the German princes, who, weary of 
weir long di eM fees (9, unite 
gether, to find seme one either of acknowledged 





talent or of great name to lead them to battle against 
the Romans. Thusnelda urges Thumelicus to seize 
this opportunity, and even goes on her knees to the 
flower-girl to beg her to join the entreaties of the 
loved one to those of the mother. In the mean- 
time Caligula discovers the rank of his captive, 
orders a grand gladiatorial tournament, in which 
Thumelicus is to take a prominent part, and to be 
overcome and slain by an enemy superior in force 
to him, whilst his mother is to be arrayed in purple 
and to witness the horrid spectacle. Thumelicus, 
refusing to yield to the calls of his country and the 
prayers of his mother, is stabbed by her in his sleep, 
and she immediately afterwards kills herself. I 
would not have spoken so in detail of a play which, 
though it creates a great sensation in Germany, yet 
is never likely to be presented before an English 
audience, but that a friend of mine, a man of great 
literary acquirements and sound critical knowledge, 
has discovered an extraordinary parallel between 
the play and the political scenes which are passing 
before us at the present time, and the belief among 
literary men is now gaining considerable ground 
that the tragedy has been put forth as a lesson or 
picture of the present times. Thusnelda is sup- 
posed to represent Germany, Caligula the Emperor 
of Russia, and Thumelieus the King of Prussia, 
and there are numerous minor incidents in the play 
that would lead to the same conclusion, Keeping 
this view of the characters before us, Thumelicus 
is the slave of Caligula, .whose bloodthirsty and 
brutal pleasure consists in beholding battles and 
scenes of strife; he chooses that Thuinelicus should 
fight for his pleasure. Thusnelda entreats her son 
not to enter the lists; that if he once does so he 
must be destroyed; if he fight for Caligula his 
country will reject him, and that opponents are to 
be brought against him who are too powerful for 
him, and by whom he must inevitably be vanquished. 
The gladiators chosen to fight with him are two, 
the name of one signifying Seabird, and pointing 
evidently to England; but a third, supposed to 
tipify Austria, is to be the real opponent by whose 
overwhelming strength he must finally be anni- 
hilated. It would be too long to follow the parallel 
in all its details, but there is hardly a passage in 
the whole play that may not be applied to the pre- 
sent circumstances of Prussia, and there are a few 
satirical hits at the character of the king, in his 
love of pleasure, gay society, and theatrical display, 
which leave it in my mind hardly doubtful that the 
author, whoever he may be, has intended in his 
work to read a severe lesson to the nation, and espe- 
cially to the King of Prussia. As I have said before, 
I believe it is only some extraneous interest of this 
kind which fills the houses to overflowing, as has 
been the case at Dresden, Munich, and Vienna. 
Herr Dawison’s acting of Caligula was very fine 
as a work of art, but the brutality of the character 
is so repulsive that one can wonder at more than 
enjoy the power exerted by this great actor. Of 
Leuz und Séhne I can say but little, as I did not 
witness the only representation that has been given 
of it here; it is also what is here called a Tendenz 
piece, and its aim is to improve mankind and re- 
form the world with doubly quick strides. There 
is much cleverness in the play, but, at the same 
time, many wild and impracticable theories and 
far-fetched situations, and, . the Germans say, im- 
moral tendencies. I do not, however, always take 
for granted all that our worthy neighbours assert 
upon the points of morality. I think they are 
more fastidious than refined, and from the want of 
a healthy and vigorous moral tone, are often shocked 
at things which, in my opinion, call for no such 
feelings. Gutzkow’s play has been either forbidden 
by order of the king, or, what is pretty much the 
same, withdrawn at his desire; but I hear that the 
indefatigable author, nothing daunted, has at once 
set to work on a new piece, and is at present busily 
occupiéd upon it, Auerbach, too, has written a 
play, which has been submitted to the intendant 
of the theatre, but whether it has been accepted or 
not Ihave not yet heard. I had hoped to have 
written a few words about Dawison’s beautiful 
representation of the character of Othello, but I 
have outrun my space, and must now close, 





VARIETIES. 


The New Education Bill—Of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s new bill “To promote Education in Eng. 
land,” the following is a brief abstract :—The 
Councils of English boroughs are empowered to 
submit schemes for the promotion of education 
in such boroughs (by means either of new or exist- 
ing schools) to the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council, with an estimate of the expense 
thereof, Two-thirds of the members of such Town 
Councils must be present at the meeting, to be 
specially summoned for the purpose fourteen days 
previously, If the scheme be approved by the 
Education Committee, it may be carried into effect, 
with or without alterations. The expenses are to 
be defrayed out of the borough funds, the rate not 
to exceed 6d. in the pound annually. The act 
may also be adopted by parishes situate without 
boroughs, if two-thirds of the rate-payers vote at a 
public meeting in favour of such adoption. If the 
scheme be rejected by the rate-payers, it may not 
be again proposed for the space of three years. 
Where parishes adopt the act, the scheme may be 
submitted for approval to the Education Committee 
in the same way as by the councils of boroughs; 
the expenses to be defrayed from the poor-rates, 
In all schools established under this act, the Holy 
Scriptures are required ‘‘to be read therein,” but 
not so as to be used as a ‘school lesson book ;” 
and no Roman Catholic or Jewish children will be 
obliged to be present at the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. Another clause provides that the 
children of Dissenting, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish parents shall not be taught any catechism, nor 
required to use any liturgy, nor obliged to attend 
at church, or other religious observances. The 
management of schools is to be vested in the 
councils of boroughs and the vestries of parishes, 
subject to Government inspection, and the rights 
of trustees or visitors. The Education Committee 
may at any time revoke any order approving any 
scheme under this act, and so shut up the school 
disapproved. The Committee must, at the same 
time, state its reasons for so doing. 

Memorial of Sir Robert Peel.— A handsome 
monumental tablet has recently been erected by 
the sons of the late Sir Robert Peel, in the p 
church of Drayton. It is of statuary marble and 
Roche Abbey stone, elaborately carved in the 
Tudor style, by Mr. White, of the M argh 
road, from the designs of Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
A.R.A. The following is the inscription :— 


IN MEMORY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 
TO WHOM THE PEOPLE 
HAVE RAISED MONUMENTS 
IN MANY PLACES. 
HIS CHILDREN 
ERECT THIS IN THE PLACE 
WHERE HIS BODY 
HAS BEEN BURIED. 
HE WAS BORN FEBRUARY, 1788, 
AND DIED 2ND JULY, 1850. 
—The Builder. 
The Big Lump of Gold arrived in New Orleans 
for the Great Paris Exhibition—The mammoth 


lump of gold quartz recently found in Calaveras’ 


county, California, has been received at New 
Orleans. The ‘ Picayune’ says it weighs 1604 lbs. 
avoirdupois, 15 Ibs. only of which is quartz, and 
the rest is virgin gold, and its value is estimated 
at $38,916. It was brought to New Orleans by 4 
gentleman who, having given the five men who 
found it the round sum of $40,000 for it, intends 
taking it to Paris this year, to be exhibited at the 
Great Exposition to be held there. Having been 
viewed with no little curiosity by a great num 
of persons at the St. Louis Hotel, it has been p: 
by its proprietor for safe keeping in the Bank of 
Louisiana.—New York Weekly Herald. ne 
Sebastopol.—A prospectus of a pleasure train for 
Sebastopol is going the rounds of Paris. It 8 
proposed to start at Marseilles, thence to Constant 
tinople, through the Crimea, to Egypt by Sinops 


and to return by Egypt and Algeria. This voyage ’ 


is announced to occupy three months. 
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Now ready, 


| eters OF NEW ZEALAND. By Josepn 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. In two volumes, 
with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured, £8 15s. plain. 
“The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the 
conveniency of colonists, but without on that account being ren- 
dered in the smallest degree unscientific ; quite the contrary. Let 
us add, that the beautiful execution of the work renders it a 
library-book. even for those who are not interested about natural 

history.” —GarpENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Square 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


ROPS OF WATER;; their marvellous and 


beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
Aones Cartow. With 4 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU, CORLESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles; 

Polyglot Bibles in every yariety of size and com 

bination of lang 3. Parallel-p Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 
Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 
the New T ; and Miscell Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. . 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. ; 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Strect, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
fer eima.| rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 


P » only, req) uring first seven years. 
an Assured payable at Sixty, or at Death if occurring pre- 
y- <i 





BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 


Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits. 














—_(vaorriztary.) | (eorva.) 
.| Halt | whole | Half- | Quar- 
& |Premium|Premium A Annual Yearly | terly 
< |istSeven| Rem. Be Pre- Pre- | Pre- 
Years. | of Life mium- | mium. | mium. 
£8. 4.|£ s. d.|\Years, Mths.| £ 8. a.}£s. 4/28. a. 
30/1 1 9/2 3 6|| 30 0 127 8)1 4 2/012 8 
40}1 9 2)/218 4 3 127 6)1 4 4/012 4 
60/2 261450 ¢ | 3 7) 1 4 glois s 
60|3 6 8]613 4 9 }2 8 2]1 4 81012 6 




















E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE&INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 

the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
y be obtained with perfect Security. . 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, proposals must be lodged at 
the Head-Office, or at any of the Society’s Agencies, on or before 


1st March. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


GoorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


Huap Orrice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon—126, BISHOPSGATE S'®REET. 
Tastituted 1831. Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 
The Profits are divided every Three Years,and wholly belong 
to the Members of the Society. The next division takes place at 


Ist March, 1856, 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
on 4 Potricy ror £1000, patep Ist Marcu, 1832. 


£1,523 8s. will be payable if it become a claim during the current 
Year, after payment of this year’s Premium. This is an addition 
zoe than Fifty per Cent.on the Sum Assured, and averages 
38. 7d. per cent. per annum. 
mp UPposing such a Policy to have been effected at the age of 
rty, the additions might now be surrendered for a present Pay- 
it of £221 7s. 10d., or if applied in reduction of the future 
jum, would reduce the Premium from £25 10s, 10d. to £6 3s.; 
even this small payment must be reduced every Taree Years 
subsistence of the Policy. 


£ 
{younr OF EXISTING ASSURANCES ........ 4,234,598 
WAL REVENUB........... . cccves eace 52,615 
AMOUNT OF ACCUMULATED FUND .......... 830,854 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposals, and all infor- 
ation may be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices 
Kage or country. W. COOK, Agent. 








Now published, 
[NDISPUTABILITY. —The only Complete 


. Security in Life Assurance. Price Sixpence, or by Post 
Eightpence. 


Letts, Son, and Steer, Royal Exchange ; Wm. Tweedie, 
337, Strand. 





To VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 


TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 


&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 





T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited 

the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, 
Workboxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury, suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c.,as usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An exten- 
sive assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the Toilet. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
— possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








(yocea, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one ‘prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the ‘‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 





URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Du- 
rability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have 
pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:—FROM SIR 
RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
Second Testimonial.—“ In reply to your letter, received this morn- 
ing, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can 
state, with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders 
and other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the 
deast apparent difference since the first laying down, now several 
years ; and I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the 
houses that are being erected here.” 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Telegraph 
Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, Buckets, 
with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manufactured by 
the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale Dealers, in 
Town and Country. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lewest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeonsin England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cvred, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just Published, 


SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 


Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
ful b 8 and h of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsuypassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, remoying any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pelling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
war xeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
alf-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 48. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 














, Bishopsgate Street, London, 


Mammoths 1ls. 


| DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &., &c. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine, 

“*T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me asample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“TI can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your applicati The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether idered with ref e to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


“ (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Pinsbury-square, London, April 16, 1551. 
“To Dr. De Jongh.” 


Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. De 
Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Che- 
— and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
prices :— 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
*,” Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 














DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price 1s. ; or by Post for Is. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 

and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 

health, longevity, and that sterling heppiness only attainable 

through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life 
By S. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms, and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 
This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous. classes of persons who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 


OLESS ALGA MARINA is the Concen- 
trated Essence of the Sea- weed, containing in a highly con- 
densed form all the virtues of those plants, to which medical au- 
thorities ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residence 
by the Sea. It affords speedy relief and a certain cure in all cases 
of Acute or Chronic Rheumatism, Kheumstic Gout, Neuralgia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints. It is now rapidly super- 
seding all other external remedies in cases of Weakness, Relaxa- 
tion, Contraction, Paralysis, Stiffness, Deformities, Swellings, 
Tumours, Scrofulous Diseases, and the Malformations of Rickety 
or Badly-nursed Children ; and in all cases where friction is recom- 
mended, it will greatly increase its good effects. Sold in botues, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each, by T. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, and all Chemists. 
*,* All sufferers should read the Pamphlet, which may be had 
gratis on application, and by post on enclosing six postage stamps. 


Ix EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. €d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. 

The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 

direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 

fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half-pints,2s.; pints, 
3s. 6d.: quarts, 6s. 6d. ; five pint bottle, 15s. 

*,* Orders from the country should expressly state “ KEAT- 


ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 
Peeewsrs OINTMENT and PILLS 
fT liy cured a dreadfully sore hand.—Mrs. Lyon, of 
35, Whitecross Place, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, suffered 
fearfully from an abscess in the hand, which for some months was 
rendered perfectly useless. She had the best advice of medical 
men in the neighbourhood, and underwent various operations of 
the lancet, without obtaining relief. After this she tried Hollo- 
way’s Ointment and Pills, which in a brief space of time effected 
an excellent cure, and she has now the free use of her hand— 
showing in this case,as well as in many thousand others, these 
invaluable remedies are pre-eminent.—Sold by all Venders of 
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MR. REEVE'S NEW WORKS 


0 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


a. 

March Winds and April Showers ; 
Being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By 
the Author of “Episodes of Insect Life.” With nume- 
rous wood engravings. Price 5s. 

[A new and elegant Gift-Book, 


2. 
G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 


Popular British Conchology ; 


taining a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, jun., 
F.L.S. With twenty coloured plates, Royal 16mo, price 
10s. 6d, [Now ready, 


3. 
R. M. Stark. 


A Popular History of British 
Mosses; Comprising a General Account of their Struc- 
ture, Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distri- 
bution. By R. M. STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured 
plates, Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 


4, 
T. C. Archer. 
First Steps to Economic Botany ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Cha- 
racters of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for 
Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 
Perfumery, &c. By T.C. ARCHER, Esq. With twenty 
plates. Published for the Department of Science and 


Art, Marlborough House, Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


5. 
J. Beete Jukes, F.G.S. 


Popular Physical Geology. 
y 


J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S., President of the Geo- 
logical Society of Dublin. With 20 Landscape Views of 
Geological Scenery in Double-Tinted Lithography. 
Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


6. 
Thomas Moore, F.L.S. 


Popular History of British Ferns 
and the Allied Plants; comprising the Club Mosses, 
Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By THOMAS MOORE, 
¥.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, With 
20 coloured plates by Fitch. Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


7 
T. C. Archer. 


A Series of Eight School Diagrams, 
Illustrative of “First Steps to Economic Botany.” By 
T. C. ARCHER, Hoa. Published for the Department of 
Science and Art, Marlborough House. Price 3s, 6d. 
coloured, 2s, plain, per Diagram. 


8. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 


Flora of New Zealand. 


= JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.B.8., &c. 
ith 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured; 
£8 15s, plain, 


Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 
Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan 


Plants; Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. CATHCART, 
Bea. Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions 
and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
twenty-four coloured plates by FITCH (uniform with 
“The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya”), and an illu- 
minated title-page. Folio, price £55s. {In the press, 


10. 
Dr. Hooker, F.B.S8. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Him- 


a; being an Account, Botanical and Geo phil, 

¢ Rhododendrons recently Discovered in t oun- 

tains of Eastern Himalaya, from Drawings and De- 
scriptions made on the spot during a Botanical Mission 

~ to country, 4 J. D. H ~frg tent F.BS. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RS., Di r of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. With thirty plates, Imperial 

price £3 16s, 


5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 18s, 


~ EUROPE IN 1856, 


A Map, 3 x 4 feet 4 inches, mounted on linen, in a handsome Portable Case, 


Accompanied by DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, and a MAP of the TELEGRAPHIC LINES 
and FORTRESSES, 





EDINBURGH: A. & ©. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO.; STANFORD, CHABING CROSS. 
And all Booksellers. 





NEW WORK BY DR. SCHMITZ. 





In the press, 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY: 


FROM THE 


Carliest Times to the Oberthroty of the Western Empire. 


COMPRISING THE HISTORY OF CHINA, INDIA, BACTRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA, ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, LYDIA, 
PHENICIA, EGYPT, CARTHAGE, GREECE, ROME, &c. 


Br DR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 





HANDBOOK TO CHURCH AND STATE. 





This day is published, an entirely New and thoroughly revised Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


MURRAY’S OFFICIAL HANDBOOK; 


Being an Pistorical Account 


OF THE 
DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 





This day, 4th Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


RUSSIAN MANNERS AND SOCIETY, 
DURING A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY. 


The Englishwoman in Russia.—“ Displays little of the practised writer’s art; but it is clear, calm, sensib! 
and apparently candid. She may or may not have published her impressions reluctantly, but, at all events, we are dis 
to receive them as accurate and authentic.” —Times. 

The Englishwoman in Russia.—“Since the ‘ Letters from the Baltic,’ we have met with no book descriptive 
of the society and manners of a foreign nation comparable with these.”—Britannia, 
The Englishwoman in Russia.—‘ Proves unquestionably that she has all the qualifications necessary to & 


trustworthy reporter. Her book is a very valuable as well as a very delightful one.” —Ezaminer, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


In Two Volumes, cloth, price 7s, 


WANDERINGS IN CORSICA: 
Sts History and its Heroes. 


Bry FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 


“ It is our hope that the work of Mr. Gequrorins may obtain the ry oe of translation. We are unwilling 
forestall the interest which attaches to his description of the scenes of Napoleon’s youth, and the anecdotes which with 
at diligence the author has collected on the spot, of his Corsican education and adventures r. Gregorovius iss 
Tnigent and enthusiastic collector of the traditions of a heroic race, a man of strong feeling for the great and beautiful, and 
an able historian.”—Quarterly Review, December, 1 
“ Here is a book which, if any one can be found to translate it without allowing the bloom to escape in the process, 
cannot fail to be as popular among English readers as the best writings of Washington Irving.” — Westminster Review. |. 








EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. DUBLIN: J. M‘GLASHAN 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of 





and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), and published by him at his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, 
Garden.—February 17, 1866. ri pie 
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